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A LOST VIGIL. 


I. 


€ovtpst thou not watch with me one hour? 
' Behold, 
. Dawn skims the sea with flying feet of gold, 
With sudden feet that graze the gradual seas ; 

’ Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


Il. 


What, not one hour ? for star by star the night 
Falls, and her thousands world by world take 
flight ; 
They die, and day survives, and what of thee ? 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


Ill. 


Le, far in heaven the web of night undone, 

4nd on the sudden sea the gradual sun; 

Wave to wave answers, tree responds to tree ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


Iv. 


Sanbeam by sunbeam creeps from line to line, 


Foam by foam quickens on the brightening | 


_ brine; 
Sail by sail passes, flower by flower gets free ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


v. 


Last year, a brief while since, an age ago, 
A whole year past, with bud and bloom and 
snow, 
© moon that wast in heaven, what friends were 
we! 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


vi. 


Old moons, and last year’s flowers, and last 
year’s snows ! 
Who now saith to thee, moon? or who saith, 
rose ? 
© dust and ashes, once found fair to see! 
Cenidst thou not watch with me? 
ast 


rie 
vit. 


© dust and ashes, once thought sweet to smell ! 
With me it is not, is it with thee well ¢ 





A LOST VIGIL 


O sea-drift blown from windward back to lee ! 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


VIil. 


The old year’s dead hands are full of their dead 
flowers, 
The old days are full of dead old loves of ours, 
Born as arose, and briefer born than she ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


Ix. 


Could two days live again of that dead year, 

One would say, seeking us and passing here, 

Where is she ? and one answering, Where is he? 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 


x. 


Nay, those two lovers are not anywhere ; 

If we were they, none knows us what we were, 

Nor aught of all their barren grief and glee. 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 


xI. 


Half false, half fair, all feeble, be my verse 

Upon thee not for blessing nor for curse ; 

For some must stand, and some must fall or flee ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


XII. 


As a new moon above spent stars thou wast ; 
But stars endure after the moon is past. 
Couldst thou not watch one hour, though I 
watch three ? 
Couldst thou not watch with me ? 


XIII. 


What of the night? The night is full, the tide 

Storms inland, the most ancient rocks divide ; 

Yet some endure, and bow nor head nor knee ; 
Couldst thou not watch with me? 


XIV. 


Since thou art not as these are, go thy ways; 
Thou hast no part in all my nights and days. 
Lie still, sleep on, be glad —as such things be ; 
Thou couldst not watch with me. 
A. C. SwInBURNE. 


—Fortnightly Review. 














WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
‘ WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH. 


Wi111aM CHILLINGWORTH is a more 
prominent figure in the history of religious 
opinion in England than John Hales. His 
name is widely known to English Protest- 
ants, and his great work, if not really 
read and studied so much as it deserves to 
be, is yet generally acknowledged as a 
bulwark of Protestant argument, and one 
of its chief trophies in the long-waged, still 
unfinished conflict with sacerdotal theory 
and ecclesiastical exclusiveness. 

In the present paper we shall confine 
ourselves to the narration of Chilling- 
worth’s life, which presents some features 
of remarkable and pathetic interest. In a 
second paper we shall discuss fully the 
principles of his great work, “ The Reli- 
gion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salva- 
tion,” and endeavour to estimate its true 
meaning and value in the history of reli- 
gious Thought. Our main authorities for 
the facts of his life are Wood’s “ Athene 
Oxonietises,”* and the “Historical and 
Critical Account of the Life and Writings 
of William Chillingworth,” by Des Mai- 
zeaux, the latter a work of a more elabo- 
rate, and, upon the whole, more worthy 
character than the memoir by the same 
author of Hales. 

Chillingworth was eighteen years younger 
than Hales, having been born in Oxford 
in October, 1602. His father was Mayor 
of Oxford; and William Laud; afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, then a Fellow 
of St. John’s College, was his godfather.t 
This connection was a significant one in 
his after history. He was “ educated in 
grammar learning under Edward Sylvester, 
a noted Latinist and Grecian ;” and at the 
age of sixteen “became a scholar of 
Trinity College, under the tuition of Mr. 
Robert Skinner.” He was admitted Mas- 
ter of Arts in 1623, and Fellow of the 
same College in 1628.¢ “He was there 
observed,” says Wood, “to be no drudge 
at his study, but being a man of great 
pets would do much in a little time when 

e settled to it.” According to the same 
authority, he was also noted thus early for 
his keenly intellectual and argumentative 
disposition. 

“ He would often walk in the college grove 
and contemplate ; but when he met with any 
scholar there, he would enter discourse, and 


* Wood’s Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. 
+ Wood’s Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. 
t Ib. 
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dispute with him purposely, to facilitate and 
make the way of wrangling common with him, 
which was a fashion used in those days, especi- 
ally among the disputing theologists, or among 
those that set themselves apart purposely for 
divinity.” 

He did not confine his studies to divinity, 
but applied himself with great. success to 
mathematies, and even obtained some repu- 
tation as a poet. He finds a place along 
with his friend Hales in Sir John Suck- 
ling’s “ Session of the Poets.” ‘“ His inti- 
mate friends were Sir Lucius Cary, after- 
wards Viscount Falkland, Mr. John Hales, 
of Eaton, &c.; but more particularly Mr. 
Gilbert Sheldon, who succeeded Dr. Juxon | 
in the See of Canterbury.” * 

The time when Chillingworth was thus 
engaged studying and disputing at Oxford 
was a time of great controversial excite- 
ment in England. Even before the death 
of King James, in 1625, the Court had 
shown signs of a leaning to Rome. James's 
Calvinistic’: enthusiasm, which found vent 
in the patronage of the Synod of Dort, had 
passed away. The High Church party, 
mainly Arminian in its doctrinal tenden- 
cies, was gradually rising to power. The 
Romanists began to raise their heads once 
more, and mish priests traversed the 
country without molestation. On the ae- 
cession of Charles I, and his marriage 
with the Princess Henrietta, sister of He 
IV. of France, Popish influences were 
permitted still greater scope. The Queer 
herself was, of course, a Roman Catholic ; 
she stipulated for the free exercise of her 
religion, and a due attendance of its min- 
isters — a bishop, with twenty-eight priests 
or monks, and a chapel wherever she might 
happen to reside. The children of thé 
marriage were to be trained under her 
care till they were thirteen. The natural 
consequence of all this was great activity 
and excitement among the agents of Ro- 
manism. It seemed then, as on so many 
subsequent occasions, that England might 
be once more gained to the Catholic fold. 
Several Jesuits and “Seminary Priests,” 
as they were called, were very active 
among the youth of the universities, and 
made not a few converts, who were gene- 
rally conveyed to English seminaries 
abroad. The attention of Parliament was 
aroused to this evil, and it petitioned the 
King on the subject in 1628, the same year 
in which Chillingworth obtained bis Fellow. 
ship. The petition, however, had little 
effect, notwithstanding the Royal promises; 


* Account by Maizeaux. Sheldon became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1663. 
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and the Parliament continued its com- 

laints. The Popish missionaries were 
intrepid and persevering, and easily suc- 
ceeded in eluding the feeble — that 
were made to search and apprehend them: 

Among these missionaries there was one 
known under the name of John Fisher, a 
Jesuit of great acuteness, and of enthusi- 
astic ambition in the work of proselytism. 
He was a native of Durham, and a convert 
from Protestantism.* His proper name 
was Perse or Percey. He is described as 
a‘“generosus athleta Christi,” who feared 
neither pain nor imprisonment in the ser- 
vice of his faith in making converts, in 
which he was very successful. t Fisher was 
“much conversant in Oxford.” He de- 
voted himself to the students, especially 
such as gave promise of future distinction. 
Chillingworth very soon attracted his at- 
tention, and he “ used all means possible to 
be acquainted with him.”{ He drew him 
into controversy, which could not have 
been a difficult task. Chillingworth’s mind 
was already excited on the question of an 
Infallible living Judge in matters of faith, 
and this became the great topic of dispute 
between them. The Jesuit was master of 
his controversial weapons, and succeeded 
in silencing Chillingworth. He found him- 
self “unable to answer the arguments of 
the Jesuit ;” nor was he pleased with “ the 
solutions which were given him by those 
of our learned divines to whom he pro- 
posed the said arguments.” § These “ solu- 
tions” did not seem to him to meet the 
case ; he craved, as so many minds before 
and since have done, for a decisive tribunal 
in religious controversy as the only refuge 
from the doubts which tormented him. 
Romanism alone professed to offer such 
a tribunal, and the consequence was, that 
he forsook the Anglican communion and 
sought satisfaction in that of Rome. He 
wrote a letter on the subject to his friend 
Sheldon, urging upon him the serious con- 
sideration of the two following queries : — 


“Ist. Whether it be evident from Scripture, 
and Fathers, and reason, from the goodness 
of God, and the necessity of mankind, that 
there must be some one Church infallible in 


* “ Bibliotheca Scriptorum, Soc. Jesu,” quoted 
by Maizeaux, p. 5. 

t Ib. The Duchess of Buckingham, so early as 
1622, was converted by Fisher —a fact narrated in 
the “ Bibliotheca,” &c., but also confirmed by 
Laud (* Diary,” p. 5, and “‘ History and Trial of 
Arch. Laud,” p. 226), who further says that “ the 
Marquess, her son, was almost lost to the Church 
of Evgland between the continual cunning labour 
of this Jesuit, and the persuasions of his mother.” 


t Wood’s Ath, Oxon., vol. fi. 
§ Ib. 
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matters of faith. 2nd. Whether there be any 
other society of men in the world beside the 
Church of Rome,. that e&her can upon good 
warrant—or, indeed, at all, challenge to 
itself the privilege of infallibility in matters 
of faith.” * : 


An attentive consideration of these ques- 
tions appeared to him in his present state of 
mind to lead necessarily to an affirmative 
conclusion in the first, and a negative con- 
clusion in the second. He expressed his 
happiness as to the way in which he had 
entered, and hoped that it might please God 
to draw his friend after him. ¢ 

Fisher did not of course lose sight of so 
promising a pupil. He induced him to set 
down in writing his motives or reasons for 
embracing the Roman Catholic religion, and 
also to proceed to the college of the Jesuits 
at Douay, with a view to his more perfect 
training in its characteristic principles. The 
exact date of his journey to Douay is not 
ascertained, but he made only a short stay 
there. { It was a luckless step in Chilling- 
worth’s case, sending him to a Jesuit semi- 
nary. Close contact with the system which 
he had embraced was all that was needed 
to arouse the higher susceptibilities of a 
mind like his. It had been his restlessness 
of inquiry, his frank fearlessness in search 
of truth, which had led him to Romanism. 
The Roman Catholic appeared to him for 
the time to have the best of the argument, 
with the fullest attention which he could 
give to the subject. But a mind so truth- 
loving, candid, and keen-sighted, could not 
halt in the investigation on which it had 
entered. He was especially ill-fitted to fall 
in with the routine of Douay, and the dia- 
lectic and practical studies by which Jesuit- 
ism sought to confirm converts and bring 
them under the full discipline of their new 
faith. Never was man less fitted to become 
a Jesuit priest, and give up his mind to the 
service of others. Moreover his godfather, 
Dr. Laud, then Bishop of London, having 
heard of his conversion with great concern, 
entered into a correspondence with him. 
Chillingworth responded with “a great deal 
of moderation, candour, and impartiality,” 
and the prelate continued to“ press him 
with several arguments against the doctrine 
and the practice of the Romanists.” The 
result was that Fisher’s convert passed speed- 
ily out of his hands. His inquisitive, argu- 
mentative spirit dug deeper into the heart 
of the subject, beneath the fallacies which 
had puzzled and captivated him. The 


* Maizeaux, p. 8. 
t Ib. 


} Ib., p. 9. 














atmosphere of Douay became unendurable, 
and he returned to England in 1631;* paid 
a visit to Laud, who welcomed him with 
kindness, and then with the bishop’s approv- 
al returned to Oxford, “in order to com- 
plete the important work he was upon, a 
free inquiry into religion.” + 

Such is the story, so far as now can be 
ascertained, of Chillingworth’s conversion 
to Rome, and reconversion to the Church of 
England. It is always diflicult to unveil 
the inner meaning of such a crisis, unless 
when the veil is voluntarily lifted, as it has 
been in our time so remarkably in a case as 
different as possible from that of Chilling- 
worth, both in character and issue. We 
should probably mistake, however, if we 
attributed too much either way to the 
external agents alleged to have influenced 
Chillingworth — Fisher in the one case, and 
Laud in the other. Whatever may have 
been the force of their reasonings, there 
can be no doubt that Chillingworth’s motive 
power in both cases was from within rather 
than from without. This is clear to any 
one who really understands the character 
of his mind. And although he has left us 
no confessions, it is no less evident from the 
tenor of his preface to his great work, which 
has a peculiar interest in a biographical 
point of view. In this preface he says that 
it was his desire — 


“To go the right way to eternal happiness ; 
and whether this way lie on the left or straight- 
forward, whether it be by following a living 
guide, or by seeking my directions in a book, 
or by hearkening to the secret whispers of some 
private friend, to me it is indifferent. And he 
that is otherwise affected, and hath not a trav- 
eller’s indifference, which Epictetus requires in 
all that would find the truth, but much desires 
in respect of his ease or pleasure, or profit or 
advancement, or satisfaction of friend, or any 
human consideration, that one way should be 
true rather than other, it is odds but he will 
take his desire that it should be so for an assur- 
ance that it is so.” { 


This was not his case, he continues, unless 
he deceives himself. On the contrary, he 
is and was unwilling “to take any thing 
upon trust, and to believe it without asking 
himself why.” Nor was he disposed “ to 


* Wood, vol. ii. 

t Maizeaux, p. 13. \ 
of Lords (“ History of the Troubles and Trval of 
William Laud,” &c., p. 227), Laud pleaded in favour 
of his own Protestantism his connection with Chil- 
lingworth and the influence he had exercised in 
reconverting him from RKomanism; and we are 
bound to remember this great service, whatever 
jad ent we pronounce on Laud’s ecclesiastical 
egislation. 


¢ Works, vol.i.p.2, Oxford University Press, 


In his trial before the House 
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'follow like a sheep every shepherd that 
| should take upon him to guide me ; or every 
flock that should chance to go before mej; 
but most apt and most willing to be led by 
reason to my way or from it, and submittin 
all other reasons to this one: God hath said 
so; therefore, it is true.” He explains, 
further, that he did not expect “ mathemat- 
ical demonstrations on matters plainly inca- 
pable of them.” All that he wished were 
“reasons” which, “being weighed in an 
even balance, held by an even hand with 
those on the other side, would have turned 
the scale and made ” the one religion “ more 
credible than the other.” * 


These passages give a clear insight into 
the eminently rational character of Chil- 
lingworth’s mind, and furnish the true ke 
to his changes of opinion at this period. 
Religion was from the first with him a sub- 
ject of free, honest, persevering inquiry. 
He had no idea of attaching himself to a 
side or cause without a clear well-grounded 
conviction of the part he was acting. Not 
only was he inaccessible to the motives of 

sser self-interest of any kind, but equal- 
y so to the subtler self-interest which many 
minds obey in such matters — the prepos- 
session of personal feeling, the impulse of 
| the affections, or, in its highest form, some 
| phase of mental passion which irresistibly 
| impels towards conviction and faith of some 
kind, rather than mental light and the calm 
reasoning thoughtfulness which is continu 
ally asking higher questions and aiming at 
a clearer sight. It was his special charac- 
| teristic to inquire till he reached some basis 
|of principle on which he could rest in the 
| full light of his own luminous reason. He 
‘has himself explained his stand-point so 
fully that we cannot do better than quote 
| his own words — words bright with a Chris- 
| tian sense and wisdom now as much needed 
| as ever. 

A friend of the name of Lewgar, who 
‘had become with him, and according to 
some accounts, under his influence, a con- 
vert to Romanism, sent him a very angry 
letter, renouncing his friendship and ex- 
communicating him. His reply is very no- 
ble. He does not conceal his pain. The 
loss of a friend goes very near unto his 
heart. But he is calmly interrogative in 
the face of abuse : — 





“If this proceed from passion or weakness, 
I pray mend it; if from reason, I pray show it. 
| If you think me one of those to whom St. John’ 
forbids you to say, ‘God save you,’ then you are 





* Works, vol. i. p. 3, 
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to think and prove me one of those deceivers 
which deny Christ Jesus to be come in the flesh. 
If you think me an heretick, and therefore to 
be avoided, you must prove me aitoxaraxpitov 
—condemned by my own judgment — which I 
know I cannot, and therefore I think you can- 
not. If you say, J do not hear the Church, and 
therefore am to be esteemed an heathen or Pub- 
lican, you are to prove that by the Church there 
is meant the Church of Rome; and yet when 

ou have done so, I hope Christians are not 
forbidden to show humanity and civility even 
to Pagans; for God’s sake, Mr. Lewgar, free 

ourself from this, blind zeal,—at least fora 
little space ; and consider with reason and mod- 
eration what strange crime you can charge me 
with that should deserve this strange usage, 
especially from you. Is it acrime tv endeavour, 
with all my understanding, to find your religion 
true, and not to be abletodo so? Is it a crime 
to employ all my reason in justification of the 
tnfallibility of the Roman Church, and to find 
it impossible to be justified ? I will call God 
to witness, who knows my heart better than 
you, that I have evened the scale of my judg- 
ment as much as possibly I could, and have not 
willingly allowed any one grain of worldly mo- 
tives on either side, but have weighed the rea- 
sons for your religion and against, with such 
indifference as if there were nothing in the 
world but God and myself; and is it my fault 
that that scale goes down which hath the most 
weight in it? — that that building falls which 
hath a false foundation? Have you such pow- 
ér over your understanding that you can be- 
lieve what you please, though you see no rea- 
son? If you have, I pray, for our old friend- 
ship’s sake, teach me that trick; but until I 
have learned it, I pray blame me not for going 
the ordinary way — | mean for believing or not 
belicying as I see reason. If you can convince 
me of wilful opposition against the known 
truth, of negligence in seeking it, of unwilling- 
ness to find it, of preferring temporal respects 
before it, or of any other fault which is in my 
power to amend, if I amend it not, be as angry 
with me as you please. But to impute to me 
involuntary errors ; or that I do not see that 
which I would see, but cannot, or that I will 
not profess that which Ido not believe —cer- 
tainly this is far more unreasonable error than 
any which you can justly charge me with; for 
let me tell you, the imputing Socinianism to me, 
whosoever was the author of it, was a wicked 
and groundless slander.” * 


He then enters upon, the great question 
which had been the determining one in all 
his investigations — the question of infalli- 
bility as claimed by the Church of Rome ; 
and concludes against the claim especially 
on the ground that it was unknown to the 
primitive Church. Scripture and universal 
tradition appear to him the only firm and 
safe foundation on which to build the Chris- 


* Des Maizeaux, pp. 32-34. 
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tian faith. He had afterwards several dis- 
cussions with his friend, who was moved by 
the tone of his- letter. Other discussions 
were also forced upon him, all more or less 
on the same subject. He worked out in 
the course of these discussions many of the 
special trains of thought afterwards em- 
bodied in the “ Religion of Protestants.” 
The details of the controversy were taken 
up by him in succession till his mind became 
thoroughly imbued with them, and he was 
onply furnished for the great task awaiting 
im. 

The occasion for the exercise of his pow- 
ers soon arose. A Jesuit, who went by the 
name of Knott, but whose true name.was 
Wilson, a native of Northumberland, pub- 
lished in 1630 a little book, entitled “* Chari- 
ty Mistaken,” the aim of which was to 
prove Protestants to be-beyond the pale of 
salvation. Dr. Potter, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, published in 1633 a reply to the 
Jesuit’s pamphlet ; and the Jesuit respond- 
ed in the following year in a more elaborate 
treatise, under the title, “ Mercy and Truth, 
or Charity maintained by Catholics.” Chil- 
lingworth undertook to answer this reply, 
and set himself to his work with great ear- 
nestness. For this purpose he appears to 
have retired to the residence of his friend, 
Lord Falkland, whose society we described 
in our former paper, and whose library was 
peculiarly rich in controversial and Patris- 
tic divinity. His lordship himself, also, was 
well versed in the literature of the contro- 
versy. Here, assisted by his friend’s learn- 
ing, and stimulated by the conversational 
brilliancy of the convivium theologicum, he 
completed, after a considerable interval, his 
task. It appears to have engaged him dur- 
ing the years 1635, 1636, and 1637; in the 
end of this last year it was published. 

We hear little of him otherwise during 
these years. All that we do hear tends to 
show the liberal direction of his theological 
studies. He expresses himself in regard to 
Arianism as “ at least no damnable heresy ” 
in the view of the opinions of the ante-Ni- 
cene fathers —to which he gives detailed 
references.* He was offered preferment in 
the Church of England, but felt himself un- 
able to accept it, on the ground of inability 
to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles. His 
position in this latter matter is interesting, 
particularly as he afterwards on furiher 
consideration abandoned it. He objected 
mainly to the Athanasian Creed, which, along 
with the Nicene and the Apostles’ Creed, 
it is said in the Articles, “ ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed — for they may 


* Des Maizeaux, pp. 49-55, 














be proved by most certain warrant of Holy 
Scripture.” He disapproved of the damna- 
tory clauses of thiscreed. He could a 
prehend, and much less affirm, that anybody 
should perish everlastingly for not thinking 
of the doctrine of the Trinity as therein ex- 
pounded. “He thought that it was great 
presumption thus to confine God’s mercy, 
and that such a declaration tended to create 
animosities and divisions in the Christian 
Church.” * He had difficulties also respect- 
ing the Fourth Commandment, which he 
did not acknowledge to be binding upon 
Christians as the Prayer Book seemed to 
make it. + He wrote atlength to his friend, 
Dr. Sheldon, setting forth his scruples and 
declaring that he would never do anything 
for preferment which he could not do but 
for preferment.f Sheldon replied, and sev- 
eral letters passed between them. Unhap- 
pily there have only been notes of these let- 
ters preserved, but it appears from the notes 
that Chillingworth, besides objecting to va- 
rious details in the Articles, objected to the 
principle of Articles in general, “as 
an imposition on men’s consciences, much 
like that authority which the Church of 
Rome assumes.”§ Sheldon seems to have 
taken up his objections in detail, and done 
his best to remove them. He did not spare, 
at the same time, the sort of advice which is 
always ready on such occasions. “ Be not 
forward, nor possessed with a spirit of con- 
one) We have no indication of 
the exact effect of his friend’s arguments or 
advice upon Chillingworth. But his mind 
worked itself clear of its scruples before 
long. A passage in the close of the preface, 
to which we have already referred, probably 
gives us the best insight into his motives for 
ultimately subscribing the Articles and ac- 
cepting preferment. 


“For the Church of England,” he says, “I 
am persuaded that the constant doctrine of it 
is so pure and orthodoxe, that whosoever be- 
lieves it and lives according to it, undoubtedly 
he shall be saved ; — and that there is no error 
which may necessitate or warrant any man to 
disturb the peace or renounce the communion 
of it. Zhis in my opinion is all intended by sub- 
scription. J 


This practical and sensible ground he had 
previously repudiated in his letter to Dr. 
Sheldon; but further reflection had con- 
vinced him of its soundness. With his con- | 
victions there was indeed no other ground | 
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* Ib., p. 81. § Ib., p. 101 
t Ib., pp. 81, 82. H Ib., 103 
~ Ib., p. 97. 8 Maizeaux, pp. 88, 89. 
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on which he could serve the Church of 
England or any other Church. There are 
certain minds—and Chillingworth’s was 
one of them — that see difficulties in every; 
argumentative form of doctrine. Their ra- 
tional inquisitiveness makes them acutely, 
sensitive to the limits of human knowledge 
in all directions; and the dogmatic mean- 
ings which human controversy has imposed: 
upon the simple reed of the Gospel, strong- 
ly repel and at times disturb them. These 
meanings may or may not be true; God 
alone knoweth. But what such minds feel 
is, that they are not for man to settle ; they 
are in their nature not matters of faith, but 
matters of doubt and controversy ; and thep 
are therefore properly ~ questions whic! 

all should be left to settle humbly for them- 
selves in the light of Holy Scripture. No 
Church heretofore has been so wise in this 
respect as the Church of England. Even 
Laud appreciated religious difficulties too 
well not to welcome such service as Chilling. 
worth’s, under whatever reserves it might 
be rendered. And Chillingworth felt him- . 
self at length able to serve the Church of 
England, notwithstanding his scruples. “I 

am ready to subscribe,” he virtually said, 

“to all that in my opinion is or can be in- 

tended by subscription. I belong to the 

Church of England. I have not only no, 
wish to renounce her communion, but I am 
willing to be her minister, supposing that it 

is enough that I approve generally of her 
doctrine. This approval is what I design 
by subscribing the Articles. In these arti- 
des food men of former times have done: 
what they could to express their highest 
Christian thought against the perversions of 
heretical curiosity. They would have suc- 
ceeded better if they in their turn had been. 
less curious ;—if they had refrained from, 
defining where Scripture itself has refrained ; 
but upon the whole I acknowledge their 
doctrine, or, at least, I have no wish to dis- 
pute it. I accept the Articles as articles of 
peace.”* Whether subscription can ever 
mean more than this, to certain minds m 

be held doubtful. It must also be admitted’ 
that it does mean more to others, and that. 
there are even minds which do not understand’ 
this point of view, but really see, in contra 

versial statements of former times — every: 
word of which to the historical theologiaa: 
bears trace of forgotten conflict—an ex» 

pression of devout faith, rather than a tri-- 
umph of dogma. The difficulty is as to the 

co-operation of these two classes in the great 

work of the Christian Church. The unin 

quisitive, unreflective faith which. accepts. 


® Ib., p. 167 
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without hesitation the dogmatic decisions of 
the fourth and fifth, and even of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, can it 
harmonise with the critical faith which 
reads as in sunlight all the weaknesses and 
éxaggerations of these decisions, and cannot 
help acknowledging them? The question 
is a vital one for the Christian Church. 
The rights of mere faith are beyond chal- 
lenge ; but criticism surely Has also its rights ; 
and if they cannot live together and work 
together, the Church of the future seems a 
somewhat dark and hopeless struggle. 
Chillingworth soon began to pay the 
wonted penalty of having thoughts. of his 
own about religion. This reasoner who had 
reasoned himself into Popery, and reasoned 
himself back to Protestantism, and who had 
doubts about the Athanasian Creed and the 
Fourth Commandment, and even the neces- 
sity of creeds altogether — was he not plain- 
ly a Socinian? There seemed no other way 
of accounting for his changes and scruples. 
He must certainly be held to be a danger- 
‘ ous person, against whom the public should 
be cautioned, lest he lead them astray by 
his arguments. Such was the device of 
his opponents. Hearing that he was en- 
gaged in a defence of Protestantism, it 
séemed an ingenious plan to prejudice the 
— against him by accusing him of 
‘inianism, and the Jesuit to whose book 
he was replying accordingly issued a pam- 
hlet entitled “ Directions to be observed 
y N. N. if he means to proceed in answer- 
ing the Book entitled ‘ Mercy and Truth, or 
Charity maintained by Catholics.’” * ~ 
This pamphlet is little else than a series 
of scurrilous insinuations. Diverse common 
heresies, especially Socinianism, are imputed 
to Chillingworth, and he is counselled to 
“ declare his own opinions plainly and par- 
ticularly, and not think to satisfy by a mere 
destructive way of objecting such difficulties, 
as upon examination tend to the overthrow 
of all religion, no less than of Catholic doc- 
trine.”¢ The trick, common to religious 
partisans, is cleverly employed of represent- 
ing him, in virtue of his questioning con- 
victions and rational hesitations, as being op- 
posed to all supernatural verity and sound 
doctrine. He has scrupled at the Athana- 
sian Creed ; he is represented as destroying 
“ the belief of the most blessed Trinity, the 
Deity of our dear Lord and Saviour, and of 
the Holy Ghost; original sin, and diverse 
other doctrines which all good Christians 
believe; yea, and all besides that cannot be 


* Des Maizeaux, p. 106. 
t Ib., p. 127. 
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proved by natural reason.” * He has ques 
tioned the infallibility of the Pope, and he 
is represented as “overthrowing the infalli- 
bility of all Scripture, both of the Old and 
New Testament.” ¢ He is asked to answer 
whether “ his arguments lead not to prove 
an impossibility of all Divine supernatural 
infallible faith, and religion that either hath 
been, or is, or shall be, or possibly can be.” 
It might have been thought that it remained 
to later times to invent the ingenious mode 
of theological warfare, which consists in call- 
ing your opponent an infidel; and because 
he does not accept your view of the Gospel, 
alleging that he does not believe the Gospel 
at all. But the device is really a very old 
one. It certainly was not unknown to the 
seventeenth century, and Chillingworth, we 
shall find, had to bear the brunt of it, in a 
very painful form. 

But whatever pain he may have suffered, 
he was not to be deterred from his task. 
The Jesuit had invited all to contemplate 
the sort of champion to which Protestantism 
was reduced. ‘“ What greater advantage 
(he asked) could we wish against Protest- 
ants, than that they should trust their cause 
and possibility to be saved to such a cham- 
pion ?” but the champion was all the while, 
amid the academic quiet of Oxford and the 
retirement of Great Tew, preparing his 
armoury for the encounter. He was not a 
man to be daunted by the mere abuse of 
fanaticism — Popish or Puritan. He knew 
his own mind too well; the subject filled and 
animated him by its highest inspirations ; he 
saw in it a great argument at once for Di- 
vine truth and human freedom. And at the 
end of 1637 he gave to the light “ The Re- 
ligion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salva- 
tion; or, An Answer to a Book entitled 
‘Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained by 
Catholics.’ ” 

The examination of this work, as we have 
said, will claim from us a separate paper. 
In the meantime we follow out the thread of 
Chillingworth’s personal history to its sad 
close. 

After the publication of the “ Religion 
of Protestants,” which strangely enough 
met the approval not only of Archbishop 
Laud but the King, Chillingworth was 
offered, and accepted, the Chancellorship of 
Sarum, along with the Prebend of Brix- 
worth t (Brixlesworth); and in the year 
1640 he represented the Chapter of Salis- 
bury as their Proctor in Convocation. § In 


* Ib., p. 127. 
t Des Maizeaux, p. 128. 
t Ib., p. 265. 
§ Ib., p. 267. 
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this manner he became a party to the sub- 
sidy voted to the King by Convocation, a 
vote which greatly incensed the House of 
Commons. is appears to have been his 
first step towards a more close association 
with the Royal party in the impending 
troubles. It is not easy for us to analyse or 
appreciate all the motives whith influenced 
Chillingworth in this great crisis. All his 
personal predilections were with the Royal 
or High Church party. His feelings, like 
those of his friend Lord Falkland, were 
strongly enlisted on the side of order; and 
whatever may have been his rational distrust 
of many of the principles put forward on 
this side, he was still more widely separated 
both by rational conviction and personal 
feeling from the opposite party. He failed, 
like his friend Hales, to appreciate the great 
movement of political liberty with which 
Puritanism was identified: he failed even 
more remarkably to see that there was a 
close affinity between this movement and the 
religious liberty so dear to him — an affinity 
equally unrecognised by the majority of 
Puritans themselves, but not the less real be- 
cause unseen by so many on both sides. 
On the other hand, the characteristic dog- 
matisms of Puritanism were strongly dis- 
tasteful to him; its intolerance revolted him. 
Yet withal we wonder at his royalistic zeal, 
and are touched with pity at his fate. We 
admire and yet we mourn for him, as for his 
friend Falkland. Strange that the friends 
who had so often speculated on the course 
of events, who had marked the excesses and 
risen far above the prejudices of either side, 
should have been thus hurried into the thick 
of the first conflict, and perished before the 
real issue of the struggle had become appar- 
ent! 

A sermon preached by Chillingworth be- 
fore his Majesty at Oxford, in 1643-4, the 
first in the series of nine which form the 
most part of the third volume of the Ox- 
ford edition of his works, gives us the only 
insight into his views and feelings we have 
at this time. We can see very well from it 
that while there is no wavering in his per- 
sonal devotion to the cause which he had 
embraced, and while his sentiments towards 
the king personally seem to have been 
those of true affection, he yet recognises 
the gloomy character of the crisis, and how 
much there was on both sides to alienate 
and offend sober-minded Christian men. 


“Publicans and sinners on one side,” he 
says, “against Scribes and Pharisees on the 
other. On the one site hypocrisy, on the other 
profaneness. No honesty nor justice on the 
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one side, and very little piety on the other. On 
the one side horrible oaths, curses, and blasphe- 
mies; on the other tilent lies, calumnies, 
and perjury. When os among them the pre- 
tence of reformation, if not the desire, pursued 
by anti-christian, Mahometan, devilish means; 
and amongst us little or no zeal for reformation 
of what is indeed amiss ; little or no care to re- 
move the cause of God’s anger towards us by 
just, lawful, and Christian means, I profess 
plainly that I cannot without trembling consider 
what 18 likely to be the event of these distrac- 
tions. 


There is the same tone of half despair 
here which made Falkland lay down his 
life on the field of Newbury, “ weary” of 
the times and foreseeing much misery to his 
country. 

It would have been well for Chilling- 
worth if he had perished like his friend in 
battle. What must be considered a harder 
fate was reserved for him. There is some- 
thing so singular in the story of his death, 
the persecution to which he was subjected, 
and the circumstances attending his burial, 
that we have some difficulty in comprehend- 
ing and crediting them. All, however, 
seems to rest on undoubted evidence. 

Chillingworth had accompanied the king’s 
forces to the siege of Gloucester (Aug., 
1643).* He was not content to be a mere 
spectator of the warlike movements, but ob- 
serving that the army wanted materials for 
carrying on the siege, he suggested the in- 
vention of some engines after the manner 
of the Roman testudines cum pluteis, in 
order to storm the place.t What might 
have been the effect of these engines it is 
impossible to tell, for the advance of the 
Parliamentary forces under Essex compelled 
the Royalists to raise the siege. In the end 
of the same year, Chillingworth, “out of 
kindness and respect to the Lord Hopton,” $ 
accompanied him in a march into Sussex, 
where he took and garrisoned Arundel Cas- 
tle. “Being indisposed by the terrible 
coldness of the season,” Chillingworth re- 
mained with the garrison, which was but ill 
provided with supplies, and soon broke into 
factions.. It was in consequence easily re- 
captured by Sir William Wallis; and Chil- 
lingworth, out of health, and out of spirits, 
became a prisoner. He continued so ill 
that he could not be removed with the garri- 
son to London, but was conveyed to Chi- 
chester. This act of kindness he is said to 
have owed to a person painfully associated 
with his last days— Francis Cheynell, a 


* Maizeaux, p. 280. 
Tb. 
t¢ Clarendon, book viii. p. 472. 
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noted Puritan divine of his day, but whose 
name is now entirely forgotten. He had 
been a Fellow of Merton College, and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Calamy, d considera- 
ble learning and abilities. The fact of his 
having been appointed one of the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster may perhaps be 
taken in evidence of this. Whatever may 
have been his previous training at Merton, 
he had now developed not merely into a 
zealous Presbyterian, but as one describes 
him, a rigid “ zealous Pesbyterian, exactly 
orthodox, very unwilling that any should be 
suffered togo to heaven but in theright way.” 
In the beginningof the same year he had pub- 
lished a tract on the “ Rise, Growth, and Dan- 
ger of Socinianism,” * in which, along with 
others, Chillingworth was violently accused of 
being a Socinian. The principles of the “ Re- 
ligion of Protestants ” are repudiated in this 
tract as destructive and unchristian, and 
the allowing a chance of salvation to the 
Papists is denounced as a miserable weak- 
ness. _ It was Chillingworth’s unhappy fate 
to encounter this violent dogmatist after 
the capture of Arundel Castle, and it is to 
Cheynell’s own pen that we owe the descrip- 
tion of his conduct, which would be other- 
wise quite incredible. His narrative bears 
the following title, which of itself is a reve- 
lation of the character of the man: — 


* Chillingworthi Novissima : or the sickness, 
heresy, death, and burial. of William Chilling- 
worth ; (In his own phrase) Clerk of Oxford, 
and in the conceit of his fellow-soldiers, the 
Queen’s Arch Engineer and Grand Intelligencer. 
Set forth in a letter to his eminent and learned 
friends. A relation of his apprehension at 
Arundel, a discovery of his errors in a brief 
catechism, and a short oration at the burial of 
his heretical book, by Francis Cheynell, late 
Fellow of Merton College.” t 


Then a secondary and more special title 
is annexed to the epistle or dedication to 
Chillingworth’s friends; among them, Pri- 
deaux, Bishop of Worcester, Sheldon, after- 
wards archbishop, Dr. Potter, and Morely, 
Canon of Christ Church ; namely : — 


“ A brief and plain relation of Mr. Chilling- 
worth’s sickness, death, and burial, together 


* The full title of this tract is, “The Rise, 
Growth, and Danger of Socinianism. Together 
with a plain discovery of a desperate design of cor- 
rupting the Protestant Religion, whereby it ap- 
pears that the Religion which hath been so violently 
. contended for by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his adherents is not the true, pure Protestant 
Religion, but an Hotchpotch of Arminianism, 
Socinianism, and Poperv.” This pamphlet was 
printed by order of the House of Commons in 1643! 


t Des Maizeaux, pp. 315, 316. 
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with a just censure of his work, by a discovery 
of his errors, collected and framed into a kind 
of Atheistical Catechism fit for Racovia or Cra- 
covia, and may well serve for the instruction of 
the Irish, Welsh, Dutch, French, Spanish army 


Jin England, and especially for the black regi- 


ment at Oxford.” * 


Such is the extraordinary title of one of 
the most extraordinary pamphlets that even 
the blind and mad rancour of religious zeal 
ever produced — a truly ludicrous as well 
as melancholy instance of religious mad- 
ness. The tract sets out with a low 
gossiping narrative of Chillingworth’s un- 
popularity with the officers of the royal ar- 
my, as being supposed to be the Queen’s in- 
telligencer, and as interfering unnecessari- 
ly with his advice in their warlike councils. 
A gentleman is represented as informing 
Cheynell that Chillingworth was so “confi- 
dent of his great wit and parts that he con- 
ceived himself able to manage martial af- 
fairs, in which he hath no experience, by 
the strength of his own wit and reason. 
You may forgive him,” adds our divine, 
“for though I hope to be saved by faith, 
yet Master Chillingworth hopes that a man 
may be saved by reason — and, therefore, 
you may well give him leave to fight by rea- 
son.” And so on. 

We are then told what care Mr. Chey- 
nell took of the poor sick man’s body — 
there is no reason to doubt apparently his 
being animated by a certain kindness of 
heart. But while he took care of his body, 
he “dealt freely and plainly with his soul.” 
“When I came again to him” (after he had 
given Chillingworth a brief period to re- 
fresh himself in his sickness), “ I asked him 
whether he was fit for discourse ; he told me 
yes, but somewhat faintly. I certified him 
that I did not desire to take him at the low- 
est, when his spirits were flatted and his 
reason disturbed.” Having the great rea- 
soner in his power. he thirsted to engage 
him in argument, ill and feeble as he was. 
He would not take him at a disadvantage, 
yet his orthodox ardour could not be re- 
strained. Chillingworth was not the man 
to shrink from argument while he could, 
and dying as he was, he responded to the 
invitation to defend himself. According to 
Cheynell’s statement, he made various con- 
cessions regarding the war which were satis- 
factory, and he was moved to spare him 
further disputation ; but, nevertheless, their 
controversy continued till the Puritan final- 
ly pressed Chillingworth with some state- 
ment he had made against the course 


* Ib., pp. 319-20. 
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taken by Parliament, that “war is not the 
way of Jesus Christ.” “ What” asked the 
Puritan, “are not the saints to make war 
against the whore and the beast ? Is it not 
an act of faith to wax valiant in fight for 
the defence of that faith which was once 
delivered to the saints ?” “ I perceived,” he 
adds, “my gentleman somewhat puzzled, 
and I took my leave that he might take his 
rest.” * 

“T gave him many visits after this first 
visit,” adds our pamphleteer, “ but [ seldom 
found him ina fit case for discourse, because 
he grew weaker and weaker.” It seems a 
hard fate, even for a disputant like Chilling- 
worth, to have been killed by such a merci- 
less process. Day by day his sickness grew, 
and the vanity of all human talk must have 
seemed more ani more to him; but the Pu- 
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“TI sent to a chirurgeon, one of Mr. Chil” 
lingworth’s belief, an able man, that pleased 
him well and gave him some ease, and I de- 
sired the soldiers and citizens that they would 
in their prayers remember the distressed state 
of Mr. C., asick prisoner in the city, a man 
very eminent for the strength of his parts, the 
excellency of his gifts, and the depths of his 
learning. We prayed heartily that God would 
bless all means which were used for his re- 
covery; that He would be pleased to bestow 
saving graces as well as excellent gifts; that 
He would give him new light and new eyes 


| that he might see, acknowledge, and recant his 


errors, that he might deny his carnal reason 
and submit to faith. 

“I told him that I did use to pray for him 
in private, and asked him whether it was his 
desire that I should pray for him in public. 
He answered yes, with all his heart, and he 
said withal that he hoped he should fare the 








ritan’s voice gave him no peace; the Puri- | better for my prayers.” 
tan’s zeal flamed the more hotly as the great 
reasoner seemed passing beyond the strife| The heart owns to some softening here, 
of tongues — “ beyond these voices, where; even towards such a divine as Francis 
is rest.” Be ret | Cheynell. The humanity is not all ab-_ 

He > ape a ar _ —- — yg Aor a — 
the merits or demerits of the Book of Com- | of such divinity as his. Yet the tender- 
mon Prayer. “I wassorry,” says Cheynell, | ness is but for a moment. It soon disap- 
“to «= -, — poh lying ewes and even the a Pcnonge of the 
man.” “ en 1 found him pretty hearty , dying man are not sacred from coarse in- 
one day,” he pursues, “ I paar him to tell pier dy Nay, the Puritan divine seems to 
me whether he conceived that a man. living | have reinforced his own polemical energy 
— oT ae or “ by a“ regen en of oa 
could be saved ? e answer I could garrison, who followed my suit to Mr. 
gain from him was that he did not absolve | Chillingworth, and entreated him to de- 
them and would not condemn,” —an inde-| clare himself in point of religion; but Mr. 
cision which was far from satisfactory. | Chillingworth appealed to his book again, 
The dying man besought an interest in the and said that he was settled and resolved, 
charity of his disputant, for, saith he, “1, and therefore did not desire to be further 
was ever a charitable man.” | troubled.” He expressed a wish to be in- 
. © My answer was somewhat tart, and there- | terred, if possible, according to the custom 

fore more charitable, considering his condition of the Church of England — if not, the 
and the counsel of the Apostle (Tit. i. 13) : ‘ Re-| Lord’s will be done. And so he departed 
buke them —_ o- they may be one in into “ the silent land.” He fell asleep, and 
the faith.’ nd esire not to conceal my | was taken to that rest which, like man 
tartness. It was to this effect, ‘ Sir, it is con- | others before and since, he had not pone 4 
fessed that re ee | ev 4 } peggy ‘h ‘on earth amidst the strife of tongues and 
your charity. You have lavished so much | . . Ne ; 
charity upon Turks, Socinians, Papists, that I | oe coaiiin eh gen ag es a 
am afraid you have very little to spare for a | ‘OF 94 We. 2 ae oS are Naas 
truly reformed Protestant.’ ” day of his death is not exactly known. 

‘ : : : t f Mr. Cheynell’s narrative had stopped 

It is a curious and painful picture which | here, it would have been painfully inter- 
our Puritan divine draws of himself. Sel- esting enough, but not so absolutely start- 
dom have the contrasts which religion may ‘ling as it really is, The most extraordi- 

resent been more singularly exhibited. |nary part remains. Now that the heresi- 

et us rejoice that it is not unmixed by | arch, who would not explicitly recant his 
some genuine traits of Legee’ rg eee errors on his death-bed, was dead, how was 
While he spared not the soul, Cheynell he to be buried? There were three opin- 
carefu!ly consulted for the bodily relief of jons he says :— 

F . : , ys : 

the dying theologian, whose heresies were | 
yet so damnable to him. | 


* Des Maizeaux, p. 326. 


“ The Ist: negative and peremptory that he 
ought not to be buried like a Christian, seeing 
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that he had refused to make a free and full 
confession of the Christian religion, and had 
taken up arms against his country. 2nd: 
that being a member of a cathedral, he should 
be buried in the cathedral ; being Cancellarius 
he should be infra Cancellos. And 3rd: the 
opinion whica prevailed that the men of his 
own persuasion, out of mere humanity, should 
be permitted to bury their dead out of our 
sight, and to inter him in the cloisters amon 

the old shavelings, monks, and priests, o 

whom he had so good an opinion all his life.” 


Accordingly, Chillingworth was laid by 
his own people in the cloisters of Chiches- 
ter Cathedral. “ As devout Stephen was 
carried to his burial by devout men, so is it 
just and agreed,” says Cheynell, “ that 
malignants should carry malignants to their 
grave.” He takes care to tell us also that 
there were no torches or candles at the 

ve, tor the Christians, according to 

ertullian, “ used no such custom, although 
the heathens did, and the anti-Christians 
now do.” There was a scene, however, 
prepared by Mr. Cheynell himself, far more 
expressive than any procession of torches 
or candles. 

“When the malignants,’ says he, 
“brought his hearse to the burial, 1 met 
them at the grave with Master Chilling- 
worth’s book in my hand,” and there with 
a speech which he recounts, he buried the 
book while they buried its author. , 


“Tf they please to undertake the burial of 
his corpse, I shall undertake to bury his errors, 
which are published in this so much admired 
yet unworthy book; and happy would it be 
for the kingdom if this book and all its fellows 
could be so buried. 

“Get thee gone, thou cursed book, which 
hast seduced so many precious souls; get thee 
gone, thou corrupt rotten book! Earth to 
earth and dust to dust. Get thee gone into the 
place of rottenness, that thou mayest rot with 
thy author, and see corruption.” 


So spoke a Christian divine, in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century — a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
afterwards placed at the head of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where Laud not many 
years before had been president — of the 
“ Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
Salvation.” Words would fail to do justice 
to the painfulness of the picture. Let us 
rather draw down on it the merciful veil 
of silence. It needs not criticism; it baffles 
it. Yet it was meet that the veil should 
be lifted, if only for a moment, to show 


| 
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how ugly religious zeal may become — how 
hateful it looks even across two centuries as 
it stood and cursed by the grave of Chil- 
lingworth! 

JOHN TULLOCH. 


TWILIGHT NIGHT. 


I. 


WE met, hand to hand, 
We clasped hands close and fast, 
As close as oak and ivy stand ; 
But it is past : 
Come day, come night, day comes at last. 


We loosed hand from hand, 
We parted face from face ; 

Each went his way to his own land 
At his own pace, 
Each went to fill his separate place. 


If we should meet one day, 
If both should not forget, 

We shall clasp hands the accustomed way, 
As when we met 
So long ago, as I remember yet. 


II. 


Where my heart is (wherever that may be) 
Might I but follow ! 

If you fly thither over heath and lea, 

O honey-seeking bee, 
O careless swallow, 

Bid some for whom I watch keep watch for me. 


Alas! that we must dwell, my heart and I, 
So far asunder. 
Hours wax to days, and days and days creep 
by; 
I watch with wistful eye, 
I wait and wonder : 
When will that day draw nigh — that hour 
draw nigh ? 


Not yesterday, and not, I think, to-day ; 
Perhaps to-morrow. 

Day after day “‘ to-morrow ” thus I say : 

I watched so yesterday 
In hope and sorrow, 

Again to-day I watch the accustomed way. 

— Argosy. Curistina G. Rossertt. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
UP IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Axsout eighteen miles from Bishop’s 
Folly, and in the very midst of the Mourne 
Monntains, a low spur of land -projects into 
the sea by a thin narrow promontory, so 
narrow, indeed, that in days of heavy sea 
and strong wind, the waves have been seen 
to meet across it. Some benevolent individ- 
ual had once conceived the idea of planting 
a small lighthouse here, as a boon to the 
fishermen who frequent the coast. The 
lighthouse was built, but never occupied, 
and after standing some years in a state of 
half ruin, was turned into a sort of humble 
inn or shebeen, most probably a mere pre- 
text to cover its real employment as a depot 
for smuggled goods; for in the days of high 
duties Frenvh silks and brandies found 
many channels into Ireland besides the road 
that lay through her Majesty’s customs. 
Mr., or, as he. was more generally called, 
Tim Mackessy, the proprietor, was a 
well-known man in those parts. He fol- 
lowed what in Ireland for some years back 
has been as much a profession as Jaw or 

hysic, and occasionally a more lucrative 
ine than either — Patriotism. He was one 
of those ready, voluble, self-asserting fellows, 
who abound in Ireland, but whose favour is 
not the less with their countrymen from the 
fact of their frequency. He had, he said, a 
father, who suffered for his country in ninety- 
eight; and he had himself maintained the 
family traditions by being twice imprisoned 
in Carrickfergus gaol, and narrowly escaping 
transportation for life. On the credit of 
this martyrdom, and the fact that Mr. O’Con- 
nell once called him honest ‘Tim Mackessy, 
he had lived in honour and repute amongst, 
such of his countrymen as “feel the yoke 
and abhor the rule of the Saxon.” 

For the present, we are, however, less oc- 
cupied by Tim and his political opinions than 
by two guests, who had arrived a couple of 
days before, and were, at the moment we 
are now at, seated at breakfast in that mod- 
est apartment called the best parlour. 
Two men less like in appearance might not 
readily be found. One, thin, fresh-looking, 
with handsome but haughty features, slightly 
stooped, but to all seeming as much from 
habit as from any debility, was Lord Culduff; 
his age might be computed by some refer- 
ence to the list of his services, but would have 
been a puzzling calculation from a mere in- 
spection of himself. In figure and build, he 
might be any thing from five-and-thirty to 
two or three and forty; in face, at a close 
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inspection, he might have been high up in 
the sixties. 

His companion was a middle-sized, mid- 
dle-aged man, with a head of bushy, curly 
black hair, a round bullet head, wide-set 
eyes, and a short nose, of the leonine pat- 
tern ; his mouth, large and thick-lipped, had 
all that mobility that denotes ‘talker and 
eater; for Mr. Cutbill, civil engineer and 
architect, was both garrulous and gourmand, 
and lived in the happy enjoyment of being 
thought excellent company, and a first-rate 
judge of adinner. He was musical too; he 
played the violoncello with some skill, and was 
an associate of various philharmonics, who per- 
formed fantasias and fugues to dreary old 
ladies and snuffy old bachelors, who found 
the amusement an economy that exacted 
nothing more costly than a little patience. 
Amongst these Tom Cutbill was a man of 
wit and man of the world. His career 
brought him from time to time into contact 
with persons of high station and rank, and 
these he ventilated amongst his set in the 
most easy manner, familiarly talking of 
Beaufort, and Argyle, and Cleveland, as 
though they were household words. 

It was reported that he had some clever- 
ness as an actor; and he might have had, 
for the man treated life as a drama, and 
was eternally representing something, — 
some imaginary character, —till any little 
fragment of reality in-him had been entire- 
ly rubbed out by the process, and he re- 
mained the mere personation of whatever 
the society he chanced to be in wanted or 
demanded of him. 

He had been recommended to Lord Cul- 
daff’s notice by his lordship’s London agent; 
who had said, —“ He knows the scientific 
part of his business a8 well as the great 
swells of his profession, and he knows the 
world a precious sight better than they do. 
They could tell you if you have coal, but he 
will do that and more; he will tell you 
what to do with it.” It was on the advice 
thus given Lord Culduff had secured his 
services, and taken him over to Ireland. It 
was a bitter pill to swallow, for this old 
broken-down man of fashion, self-indulgent, 
fastidious, and refined, to travel in such 
company; but his affairs were in a sad 
state, from years of extravagance and high 
living, and it was only by the supposed dis- 
covery of these mines on this unprofitable 
part of his estate that his creditors consented 
to defer that settlement which might sweep 
away almost all that remained to him. 
Cutbill was told, too,— “His lordship is 
rather hard-up just now, and cannot be 
liberal as he could wish ; but he is a charm- 
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ing person to know, and will treat you like 
a brother.” The one chink in this shrewd 
fellow’s armour was his snobbery. It was 
told of him once, in a very dangerous illness, 
when all means of inducing perspiration 
had failed, that some one said, — “ Try him 
with a lord, it never failed with Tom yet.” 
Tf an untitled squire had 
Mr. Cutbill over special 
hundred-pound note and his expenses, he 
would have indignantly refused the offer, 
and assisted the proposer besides to some 
unpalatable reflections on his knowledge of 
life; the thought, however, of journeying as 
Lord Culduffs intimate friend, being treat- 
ed as his brother, thrown, from the very 
nature of the country they travelled in, into 
close relations, and left free to improve the 
acquaintance by all those social wiles and 
accomplishments on which he felt he could 
pride himself, was a bribe not to be resisted. 
And thus was it that these two men, so un- 
like in every respect, found themselves fel- 
low-travellers and companions. 

A number of papers, plans, and drawings lit- 
tered the breakfast-table at which they were 
seated, and one of these, representing the 
little promontory of arid rock, tastefully 
coloured and converted into a handsome pier, 
with flights of steps descending to the water, 
and massive cranes swinging bulky masses 
of merchandise into tall-masted ships, was 
just then beneath his lordship’s double eye- 
glass. 

*“ Where may all this be, Cutbill? is it 
Trish ?” asked he. 

“It is to be out yonder, my lord,” said he, 
pointing through the little window to the 
rugged line of rocks, over pvhich the sea was 
breaking in measured rhythm. 

“You don’t mean there?” said Lord 
Calduff, half horrified. 

* Yes, my lord, there! Your lordship is 
doubtless not aware that of all her Majesty’s 
faithful lieges the speculative are the least 
gifted with the imaginative faculty, and to 
supply this unhappy want in their natures, 
we, whose function it is to suggest great in- 
dustrial schemes or large undertakings, — 
we ‘ Promoters,’ as we are called, are obliged 
to supply. not merely by description, Dut 
actually pictorially, the results which success 
will in due time arrive at. We have, as the 
poet says, to annihilate ‘ both time and space,’ 
and arrive at a goal which no effort of these 
worthy people’s minds could possibly attain 
to. What your lordship is now looking at 
isa case in point, and however little promis- 
ing the present aspect of that coast-line may 
seem, time and money, —yes, my lord, time 
and money — the two springs of all success 


roposed to take | p 
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— will make even greater change than you 
see depicted here.” Mr. *Cutbill delivered 
these words with a somewhat pompous tone, 
and in a voice such as he might have used in 
addressing an acting committee or a special 
board of works; for one of his fancies was, 
to believe himself an orator of no mean 
ower. 

“Ttrust, I fervently trust, Mr. Cutbill,” 
said his lordship nervously, “ that the coal- 
fields are somewhat nigher the stage of being 
remunerative than that broken line of rock 
is to this fanciful picture before me.” 

“ Wealth, my lord, like heat, has its latent 
conditions.” 

* Condescend to a more commonplace 
tone, sir, in consideration of my ignorance, 
and tell me frankly, is the mine as far from 
reality, as that reef there ?” 

Fortunately for Mr. Cutbill perhaps, the 
door was opened at this critical juncture, 
and the landlord presented himself with a 
note, stating that the groom who brought it 
would wait for the answer. 

Somewhat agitated by the turn of his con- 
versation with the engineer, Lord Culduff 
tore open the letter, and ran his eyes towards 
the end to see the signature. ‘“ Who is 
Bramleigh ~ Temple Bramleigh ? Oh, I re- 
member, an attaché. What’s all this about 
Castello ? Where’s Castello ?” 

“ That’s the name they give the Bishop's 
Folly, my lord,” said the landlord, with a 
half grin. 

“What business have these people to know 
I am here at all ? Why must they persecute 
me? You told me, Cutbill, that | was not 
to be discovered.” 

“ So I did, my lord, and I made the Down 
Express call you Mr. Morrice, of Charing 
Cross.” 

His lordship winced a little at the thought 
of such a liberty, even for a disguise, but he 
was now engaged with the note, and read 
on without speaking. “ Nothing could be 
more courteous, certainly,” said he, folding 
it up, and laying it beside him on the table. 
“They invite me over to— what’s the name ? 
— Castello, and promise me perfect liberty 
as regards my time. ‘To make the place 
my head-quarters,’ as he says. Who are 
these Bramleighs ? You know every one, 
Cutbill ; who are they ? ” 

“ Bramleigh and ae are bankers, 
very old-established firm. Old Bramleigh 
was a brewer, at Slough ; George the Third 
never would drink any other stout than 
Bramleigh’s. There was a large silver flagon, 
called the ‘ King’s Quaigh,’ always brought 





out when his Majesty rode by, and an 
| vain old Bramleigh used to be of it, thoug 
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I don’t think it figures now on the son’s side- 
board — they hfve leased the brewery.” 

~~ Oh, they have leased the brewery, have 
they?” 

a That they have; the present man got 
himself made Colonel of militia, and meant 
to be a county member, and he might too, if 
he hadn’t been in too great a hurry about 
it; but county people won’t stand being 
carried by assault. Then they made other 
mistakes ; tried it on with the Liberals, in a 
shire where everything that called itself 
gentleman was Tory; in fact, my | plunged 
from one hole into another, till they regu- 
larly swamped themselves; and as their 
house held a large mortgage on these estates 
in Ireland, they paid off the other encum- 
brances and have come to live here. I 
know the whole story, for it was an old 
friend of mine who made the plans for re- 
storing the mansion. ” 

“ T suspect that the men in your profession, 
Cutbill, know as much of the private history 
of English families as any in the land ?” 

“« More, my lord; far more even than the 
solicitors, for people suspect the solicitors, 
and they never suspect us. We are de- 
tectives in plain clothes.” The pleasant 
chuckle with which Mr. Cutbill finished 


his speech was not ve to by his lord- 


ship, who felt that the other should have 
accepted his compliment, without any at- 
tempt on his own part to enhance it. 

“ How long do you imagine I may be de- 
tained here, Cutbill ?” asked he after a pause. 

“ Let us say a week, my lord, or ten days 
at furthest. We ought certainly to see that 
new pit opened, before you leave.” 

“In that case I may as well accept this 
invitation. I can bear a little boredom if 
they have only a good cook. Do you sup- 
pose they have a good cook ?” 

“ The agent, Jos Harding, told me the 
had a Frenchman, and that the house is 
splendidly got up.” 

“ What’s to be done with you, Cut- 
bill, eh?” 

“Tam at your lordship’s orders,” said he, 
with a very quiet composure. . 

“ You have nothing to do over at that 
place just now ? —I mean at the mine.” 

“No, my lord. Till Pollard makes his re- 
port, I have nothing to call me over there.” 

“ And here, I take it, we have seen every- 
thing,” and he gave a very hopeless look 
through the little window as he spoke. 

“There it is, my lord,” said Cutbill, 
taking up the coloured picture of the pier, 
With its busy crowds, and its bustling por- 
ters. “ There it is!” 

“T should say, Cutbill, there it is not!” 
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observed the other bitterly. “ Anything 
more unlike the reality is hard to conceive. 

“ Few things are as like a cornet in the 
Life Guards, as a child in a perambula- 
tor ”—— 

“Very well, all that,” interrupted Lord 
Culduff impatiently. “I know that sort of 
argument perfectly. Ihave been pestered 
with the acorn, or rather, with the unborn 
forests in the heart of the acorn, for many a 
day. Let us get a stride in advance of these 
platitudes. Is the whole thing like this?” 
and he threw the drawing across the table 
contemptuously as he spoke. “Is it all of 
this pattern, eh ?” 

“In one sense it is very like,” said the 
other, with a greater amount of decision in 
his tone, than usual. 

“In which case, then, the sooner we aban- 
don it the better,” said Lord Culduff, 
amy : and standing with his back to the 
fire, his heafl high, and his look intensely 
haughty. 

“ Tt is not for me to dictate to your lord- 
ship —I could never presume to do so— 
but certainly it is not every one in Great 
Britain who could reconcile himself to relin- 
quish one of the largest sources of wealth in 
the kingdom. Taking the lowest estimate 
of Carrick Nuish mine alone, — and when I 
say the lowest, I mean throwing the whole 
thing into a company of shareholders, and 
neither working nor risking a shilling your- 
self, — you may - from twenty to five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds into your pocket 
within a twelvemonth.” 

“Who will guarantee that, Cutbill?” 
said Lord Culduff, with a faint smile. 

“T am ready myself to do so, provided my 
counsels be strictly followed. I will do so, 
with my whole professional reputation.” 

“T am charmed to hear you say so. It is 
a very gratifying piece of news for me. 
You feel, therefore, certain that we have 
struck coal ? ” 

“ My lord, when a young man enters life 
from one of the universities, with a high 
reputation for ability, he can go a long 
way —if he only be prudent — living on 
his capital. It is the same thing in a great 
industrial enterprise; you must start at 
speed, and with a high pressure — get wa 
on you, as the sailors say —and you wil 
skim along for half a mile after the steam 
is off.” 

“I come back to my former question. 
Have we found coal ? ” 

“T hope so. I trust we have. Indeed 
there is every reason to say we have found 
coal. What we need most at this moment 
is aman like that gentleman whose note is 








os 
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on the table—a large capitalist, a great 
City name. Let him associate himself in 
the project, and success is as certain as that 
we stand here.” : 

“ But you have just told me he has given 
up his business life — retired from affairs 
altogether.” 

“My lord, these men never give up. 
They buy estates,.they go live at Rome or 
Paris, and take a chateau at Cannes, and 
try to forget Mincing Lane and the rest of 
it ; but if you watch them, you'll see it’s the 
money article in The Times they read be- 
fore the leader. They have but one barom- 
eter for everything that happens in Europe 
—how are the exchanges? and they are 
just as greedy of a good thing as on any 
morning they hurried down to the City in a 
hansom to buy in or sell out. See if I’m not 
right. Just throw out a hint, no more, that 
you’d like a word of advice from Colonel 
Bramleigh about your project; say it’s a 
large thing — too large for an individual to 
cope with —that you are yourself the least 
possible of a business man, being always en- 
gaged in very different occupations, — and 
ask what course he would counsel you to 
take.” 

“TI might show him these drawings — 
these coloured plans.” 

“Well, indeed, my lord,” said Cutbill, 
brushing his mouth with his hand, to hide a 
smile of malicious drollery, “ I’d say I’d not 
show him the plans. The pictorial rarely 
_— to men of his stamp. It’s the multi- 
plication-table they like, and if all the world 
were like them one would never throw 
povtry into a project.” 

“ You'll have to come with me, Cutbill ; 
I see that,” said his lordship, reflectingly. 

“ My lord, I am completely at your or- 
ders.” : 

“Yes: this is a sort of ~ ee you 
will conduct better than myself. I am not 
conversint with this kind of thing, nor the 
men who dealin them. A great treaty, a 
question of boundary, a royal marriage, — 
any of these would find me ready and pre- 
pam but with the diplomacy of dividends, 

own myself little acquainted. You must 
come with me.” 

Cutbill bowed in acquiescence, and was 
silent. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT LUNCHEON. 
As the family at the Great House were 
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‘“‘ Of course,” said Jack, “ I speak under 
correction ; but how comes it that your high 
and mighty friend brings another man with 
him? Js Cutbill an attaché? Is he one 
of what you call ‘ the line ?’” 

“ T am happy to contribute the correction 
you ask for,” said Temple haughtily. “ Mr. 
Cutbill is not a member of the diplomatic 
body, and though such a name might not 
impossibly be found in the Navy List, you'll 
scarcely chance upon it at F. O.” 

“ My chief question is, however, still to 
be answered. On what pretext does he 
bring him here? ” said Jack, with unbroken 
good-humour. 

“ As to that,” broke in Augustus, “ Lord 
Culduff’s note is perfectly explanatory ; he 
says his friend is travelling with him; they 
came here on a matter of business, and, in 
fact, there would be an awkwardness on his 
part in separating from him, and on ours, 
if we did not prevent such a contingency.” 

“ Quite so,” chimed in Temple. “ Noth- 
ing could be more guarded or courteous 
than Lord Culduff’s reply. It wasn’t in the 
least like an Admiralty minute, Jack, or an 
order to Commander Spiggins, of the Snarl- 
er, to take in five hundred firkins of pork.” 

“T might say, now, that you’ll not find 
that name in the Navy List, Temple,” said 
the sailor, laughing. 

“ Do they arrive to-day ?” asked Marion, 
not a little uncomfortable at this exchange 
of tart things. 

“ To dinner,” said Temple. 

“T suppose we have seen the last leg of 
mutton we are to meet with till he goes,” 
cried Jack ; “ that precious French fellow 
will now give his genius full play, and we'll 
have to dine off ‘salmis’ and ‘ suprémes,’ 
or make our dinner off bread and cheese.” 

“ Perhaps you would initiate Bertond 
into the mystery of a sea-pie, Jack,” said 
Temple, with a smile. 

“ And a precious mess the fellow would 
make-of it! He’d fill it with cocks’ combs 
and mushrooms, and stick two skewers in 
it, with a half-boiled truffle on each — lucky 
if there wouldn’t be a British flag in spun 
sugar between them; and he’d call the 
abomination ‘ paté 4 la gun-room,’ or some 
such confounded name.” 

A low, b rte laugh was now heard from 
the end of the table, and the company re- 
membered, apparently for the first time, 
that Mr. Harding, the agent, was there, and 
very busily engaged with a broiled chicken. 


gathered together at luncheon on the day | “ Ain’t I right, Mr. Harding ?” cried Jack, 


after the events we have just recorded, 


as he heard the low chuckle of the small, 


Lord Culdutt’s answer to Temple Bram-| meek, submissive-looking little man, at the 


heigh’s note was fully and freely discussed. | 


other end of the table. “ Ain’t I right ?” 
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“T have met with very good French ver-| “ What’s the name of that half-pay cap- 
sions of English cookery abroad, Captain tain who called here t’other morning ? — 
Temple.” | the fellow who sat from luncheon till nigh 

“ Don’t call me ‘ Captain,’ or I'll suspect | dusk ?” asked Jack. 
your accuracy about the cookery,” inter-|  “ Captain Craufurd,” replied Marion. “I 
rupted Jack. ‘I fear I’m about as far off hope nobody thinks of inviting him; he is 
that rank as Bertond is from the sea-pie.” _insufferably vulgar, and presuming be- 

“ Do. you know Cutbill, Harding ?” said | sides.” 5 
Augustus, addressing the agent in the tone| ‘ Wasn’t that the man, Marion, who told 
of an heir expectant. you that as my father and Lady Augusta 

“Yes. We were both examined in the didn’t live together the county gentry 
same case before a committee of the House, | couldn’t be expected to call on us?” asked 


and I made his acquaintance then.” | Augustus, laughing. 
“What sort of person is he?” asked| “He did more: he entered into an ex- 
Temple. | planation of the peculiar tenets of the neigh- 


Is he jolly, Mr. Harding ? — that’s the | bourhood, and told me if we had had the 
question,” cried Jack. “I suspect we shall | good luck to have settled in the south or 
be overborne by greatness, and a jolly fel- | west of Ireland they’d not have minded it, 


low would be a boon from heaven.” | ‘ but here,’ he added, ‘ we are great sticklers 
“T believe he’s what might be called | for morality.’” 

jolly,” said Harding cautiously. “ And what reply did you make him, Mar- 
“ Jolly sounds like a tamiliar word for | ion?” asked Jack. 

vulgar,” said Marion. “Ihope Mr. Hard-; “IT was so choked with passion that I 

ing does not mean that.” | couldn’t speak, or if I did say anything I 


“Mr. Harding means nothing, of the have forgotten it. At all events he set me 
kind, I’ll be sworn,” broke in Jack. “ He | off laughing immediately after, as he said, 
means an easy-tempered fellow, amusing | —‘ As for myself, I don’t care a rush. I’m 
and amusable. Well, Nelly, if it’s not Eng- a bachelor, and a bachelor can go any- 
lish, I can’t help it—it ought to be; but | where.’” . 
when one wants ammunition, one takes the | She gave these words with such a close 
first heavy thing at hand. Egad! I’d ram | mimicry of his voice and manner, that a 
down a minister plenipotentiary, rather than | general burst of laughter followed them. 
fire blank-cartridge.” | There's the very fellow we want,” cried 

“Is Lord Culduff also jolly, Mr. -Hard- Jack. “ That’s the man to meet our, dis- 
ing?” asked Eleanor, now looking up with | tinguished guest; he’ll not Jet him escape 
a sparkle in her eye. | without a wholesome hint or two.” 

“ T searcely know, —I have the least pos-| “ I’d as soon see a gentleman exposed to- 
sible acquaintance with his lordship; I | the assault of a mastiff as to the insulting 
doubt, indeed, if he will recollect me,” said | coarseness of such a fellow as that,” said. 
Harding, with diffidence.. —— passionately. 

“ What are we to do with this heavy; “The mischief’s done already; I heard 
swell when he comes, is the puzzle to me,” | the governor say, as he took leave, —- ‘ Cap- 
said Augustus, gravely: ‘“ How is he to be | tain Craufurd, are you too straightlaced to 
entertained, — how amused? Here’s aj} dine out on a Sunday? If not, will you 
county with nothing to ott to|honour us with your company at eight 
interest — without a neighbourhood. What/o’clock?’ And though he repeated the 
are we to do with him?” words ‘eight o’clock’ with a groan like a 

“The more one is a man -of the world, | protest, he muttered something about being 
in the best sense of that phrase, the more | happy, a phrase that evidently cost him 
easily he finds how to shape his life to any | dearly, for he went shuffling down the av- 
and every circumstance,” said Temple, with | enue afterwards with his hat over his eyes, 
a sententious tone and manner. and gesticulating with his hands as if some 

“ Which means, I suppose, that he’ll make | new omteceiiier teal suddenly broke in upon 
the best of a bad case, and bear our tire- | his mind.” 
someness with bland urbanity ?” saidJack.| “ You mean to say that he is coming to 
“Let us only hope, for all our sakes, that ; dinner here next Sunday ?” asked Temple, 





his trial may not be a long one.” horrified. 

“ Just to think of such a country!” ex-| “A little tact and good management are 
claimed Marion; “there is absolutely no | always sufficient to keep these sort of men 
one we could haye to meet him.” down,” said Augustus. 
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“Thope we don’t ask a man to dinner 
with the intention to‘ keep him down,’ ” said 
Jack, sturdily. 

“ At all events,” cried Temple, “ he need 
not be presented to Lord Culduff.” 

“ T suspect you will see very little of him 
after dinner,” observed Harding, in his 
meek fashion. “That wonderful ’32 port 


will prove a detainer impossible to get away 


“Til keep him company then. I rather 
like to meet one of these cross-grained dogs 
occasionally.” 

“ Not impossibly you'll learn something 
more of that same ‘public opinion’ of our 
neighbors regarding us,’ said Marion, haugh- 


tily. 

% With all my heart,” cried the sailor, 
gaily ; ‘‘ they'll not ruffle my temper, even 
if they won’t flatter my vanity.” 

“Have you asked the L’Estranges, Ma- 
rion ?” said Augustus. 

“ We always ask them after church; they 
are sure to be disengaged,” said she. “ I wish, | 
Nelly, that you, who are such a dear friend | 
of Julia's, would try and persuade her to} 
wear something else than that eternal black 
silk. She is so intently bent on being an An- 
dalusian. Some one unluckily said she 
looked so Spanish, that she has got up the 
dress, and the little fan coquetry, and the 
rest of it, in the most absurd fashion.” 

“Her grandmother was a Spaniard,” 
broke in Nelly, warmly. 

“So they say,” said the other, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“ There’s a good deal of style about her,” | 
said Temple, with the tone of one who was 
criticising what he understood. “ She sings 


ayer 
“ Prettily?” groaned Jack. “ Why 
where, except amongst professionals, did you 
ever hear her equal ?” 

“ She si ivinely,” said Ellen ; “ and 
it is, after all, one of her least attractions.” 

“No heroics, for heaven’s sake; leave 
that to your brothers, Nelly, who are fully 
equal to it. I really meant my remark 
about her. gown for good nature.” 

“ She’sa nice girl,” said Augustus, “ though 
she is certainly a bit of a coquette.” 

“True; but it’s very good coquetry,” 
drawled out Temple. “It’s not that jerk- 
ing, uncertain, unpurpose-like style of affec- 
tation your English coquette displays. It is 
not the eternal demand for attention or ad- 
miration. It is simply a desire to please 
thrown into a thousand little graceful ways, 
each too slight, and too faint, to be singled 
out for notice, but making up a whole of 
wonderful captivation.” 
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“ Well done, diplomacy; egad, I didn’t 
know there was that much blood in the 
Foreign Office,” cried Jack, laughing; 
“ and now I’m off to look after my night 
lines. I quite forgot all about them till this 
minute.” 

“ Take me with you, Jack,” said Nelly, 
and hastened after him, hat in hand. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ARRIVAL OF A GREAT MAN. 

Ir was within a quarter of eight o’clock 
— forty-five minutes after the usual dinner- 
hour — when Lord Culduff’s carriage drove 
up to the door. 

“'The roads are atrocious down here,” 
said Temple, apologizing in advance for an 
offence which his father rarely, if ever for- 
gave. “Don’t you think you ought to go 
out to meet him, sir?” asked he, half 
timidly. 

“Tt would only create more delay ; he'll 
appear, I take it, when he is dressed,” was 
the curt rejoinder, but it was scarcely 
uttered when the door was thrown wide 
open, and Lord Culduff and Mr. Cutbill 
were announced. 

Seen in the subdued light of a drawing- 
room before dinner, Lord Culduff did not 
appear more than half his real age, and the 
jaunty-stride and the bland smile he wore, 
—as he made his round of acquaintance, 
might have, passed muster for five-and- 
thirty ; nor was the round vulgar figure of 
the engineer, awkward and familiar alter- 
nately, a bad foil for the very graceful 
attractions of his lordship’s manner. 

“We should have been here two hours 
ago,” said he, “ but my friend here insisted 
on our coming coastwise to see a wonderful 
bay —a natural harbour one might call it. 
What’s the name, Cutbill ? ” 

“ Portness, my lord.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, Portness. On your 
property, I believe ?” 

“Tam proud to sa 
nothing finer in the 


it is. I have seen 
ingdom,” said Bram- 
leigh ; “and if Ireland were anything but 
Treland, that harbour would be crowded 
with shipping, and this coast one of the most 
Pp rous and busy shores of the island.” 

“ Who knows if we may not live to see it 
such? Cutbill’s projects are very grand, 
and I declare that though I deemed them 
Arabian Night stories a few weeks back, I 
am a convert now. Another advantage we 
gained,” said he, turning to Marion; “ we 
came up through a new shrubbery, which 
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we were told had been all planned by 

ou.” 

“* My sister designed it,” said she, as she 
smiled and made a gesture towards Ellen. 

“May I offer you my most respectful 
compliments on your success? I am an 
enthusiast about landscape-gardening, and 
though our English climate gives us many 
a sore rebuff in our attempts, the soil and 
the varied nature of the surface lend them- 
selves happily to the pursuit. I think you 
were at the Hague with me, Bramleigh ? ” 
asked he of Temple. 


“ Does he, know how late it is?” whis-| 


ered Augustus to his father. “ Does he 
fone we are waiting dinner ?” 

“ Pll tell him,” and Colonel Bramleigh 
walked forward from his place before the 
fire. “I’m afraid, my lord, the cold air of 
our hills has not given you an appetite ? ” 

“ Quite the contrary, I assure you. 
very hungry.” 

“ By Jove, and so are we!” blurted out 
Jack ; “ and it’s striking eight this instant.” 

“ What is your dinner-hour ? ” 

“Tt ought to be seven,” answered Jack. 

“ Why, Cutty, you told me nine.” 

Cutbill muttered something below his | 
breath, and turned away ; and Lord Culduff 
laughingly said, “ I declare I don’t perceive | 
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| gaily. “My father used to tell me such 
stories of him. They sent him over to 
Hanover once, to report on the available 
ayer to marry the Prince: and, egad ! 
e played his part so well that one of them 
— Princess Helena, I think it was — fell in 
| love with him; and if it wasn’t that he had 
been married already, — May I offer my 
arm?” And the rest.of the story was 


| prabably told as he led Miss Bramleigh in 
| to dinner. 

Mr. Cutbill only arrived as they took 
their places, and slunk into a seat beside 
Jack, whom, of all the company, he judged 
person he could feel most at 


would be the 
ease with. 

“ What a fop!” whispered Jack, with a 
glance at the peer. 
| “Isn’t_he an old humbug?” muttered 
| Cutbill. “Do you know how he managed 
to appear in so short a time? We stop 
two hours at a little inn on the road while 
he made his toilette; and the whole get-up 
—paint and padding and all— was done 
then. That great fur pelisse in which he 
made his entrance into the drawing-room 
removed, he was in full dinner dress under- 
neath. He’s the best actor living.” 

“ Have you known him long?” 

“ Oh, yes! I know all of them,” said he, 





the connection. My friend, Colomel Bram- | with a little gesture of his hand: “ that is, 
leigh, opines that a French cook always they take devilish good care to know me.” 
means nine-o’clock dinner. I’m horrified at} “Indeed!” exclaimed Jack, in the tone 
this delay : let us make a hasty toilette, and | which seemed to ask for some explanation. 
repair our fault at once.” “ You see, here’s how it is,” said Cutbill, 
‘“* Let me show you where you arelodged,” | as he bent over his plate and talked in a 
said Temple, not sorry to escape from the | tone cautiously subdued: “all those swells 
drawing-room at a moment when his friend’s | — especially that generation yonder — are 
character and claims were likely to be pretty nigh aground. They have been liv- 


sharply criticized. 

“ Cutty’s a vulgar dog,” said Jack, as they 
left the room. “ But I'll be shot if he’s not 
the best of the two.” 

A haughty toss of Marion’s head showed 
that she was no concurring party to the 
sentiment. 

“Pm amazed to see so young a man,” 
said Colonel Bramleigh. “In look at least, 
he isn’t forty.” 

“ It’s all make-up,” cried Jack. 

“ He can’t be a great deal under seventy, 
taking the list of his services. He was at 
Vienna as a private secretary to Lord 
_ Borchester”— As Aw pronounced 
the words Lord Culduff entered the room in 
a fragrance of perfume and a brilliancy of 
colour that was quite effective ; for he wore 
his red ribbon, and his blue coat was lined 
with white silk, and his cheeks glowed with 
a bloom that youth itself could not rival. 

“ Who talks of old Borchester ?” said he, 


| ing for forty or fifty years at something like 
| five times their income; and if it hadn't 
| been for this sudden rush of p rity in 
| England, caused by railroads, mines, and 
quarries, or the like, these fellows would have 
| been swept clean away. He’s watching me 
now. I'll go on by-and-by. Have you any 
oe hunting down here, Colonel Bram- 
eigh?” asked he of the host, who sat half 
hid by a massive centre-piece. 

“ You'll have to ask my sons what it’s like, 
and I take it they'll give you a mount too.” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Cutbill,” eried 
Augustus. “ If we have no frost, we'll show 
you some sport on Monday next.” 

“ Delighted, —1 like hunting of all 
things.” 

“ And you, my lord, is it a favourite sport 
of yours?” asked Temple. 

“ A long life out of England, —~ which has 
unfortunately been my case, — makes a man 
sadly out of gear in all these things; but I 
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ride, of course,” and he said the last words 
as though he meant to imply “ because I do 
everything.” 

“ Pll send over to L’Estrange,” said Au- 

ustus ; “ he’s sure to know where the meet 
1s for Monday.” 

“ Who is L’Estrange?” asked his lord- 
ship. . 
© Our curate here,” replied Colonel Bram- 
leigh, smiling. ‘“ An excellent fellow, and 
a very agreeable neighbour.” 

“ Our only one, by Jove!” cried Jack. 

“ How gallant to forget Julia,” said Nelly 
tartly. 

“ And the fair Julia, ——who is she?” 
asked Lord Culduff. 

‘ L’Estrange’s sister,” replied Augustus. 

“ And now, my lord,” chimed in Jack, 
“ you know the whole neighbourhood, if we 
don’t throw in a cross-grained old fellow, a 
half-pay lieutenant of the Buffs.” 

“Small but select,” said Lord Culduff 

uietly. “May I venture to ask you, 
lonel Bramleigh, what determined you in 
your choice of a residence lfre ?” 

“ T suppose I must confess it was mainly a 
money consideration. The bank held some 
rather heavy mortgages over this property, 
which they were somewhat disposed to con- 
sider as capable of great improvement, and 
as I was growing a little wearied of City 
life, I fancied I’d come over here and” — 

“ Regenerate Ireland, eh ?” 

“ Or, at least, live very economically,” 
added he, laughing. 

“I may be permitted to doubt that part 
of the experiment,” said Lord Culduff, as 
his eyes ranged over the table set forth in 
all the splendour that plate and glass could 
bestow. 

“IT suspect papa means a_ relative 
economy,” said Marion, “something very 
different from our late life in England.” 

“ Yes, my last three years have been very 
costly ones,” said Colonel Bramleigh, sigh- 
ing. “I lost heavily by the sale of Earl- 
shope, and my unfortunate election too was 
an expensive business. It will take some 
retrenchment to make up for all this. I 
tell the boys they’ll have to sell their hunters, 
or be satisfied, like the parson, to hunt one 
day a week.” The self-complacent, mock 
humility of this speech was all too appar- 
ent. 

“TI take it,” said Culduff authoritatively, 
“that every gentleman” — and he laid a 
marked emphasis on the “gentleman ” — 
“must at some period or other of his life 
have spent more money than he ought, more 
than was subsequently found to be conve- 
nient. 
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“T have repeatedly done so,” broke in 
Cutbill, “and invariably been sorry for it 
afterwards, inasmuch as each time one does 
it the difficulty increases.” 

“ Harder to get credit, you mean ?” cried 
Jack, laughing. 

“ Just so; and one’s friends get tired of 
helping one. Just as they told me, there 
was a fellow at Blackwall used to live by 
drowning himself. He was regularly fished 
up once a week and stomach-pumped and 
‘ cordialled ’ and hot-blanketed, and brought 
round by the Humane Society’s people, till 
at last they came to discover the dodge, and 
refused to restore him any more$ and now 
he’s reduced to earn his bread as a water 
bailiff — cruel hard on a fellow of such an 
ingenious turn of mind.” 

Vhile the younger men laughed at Cut- 
bill’s story, Lord Culduff gave him a re- 
proving glance from the other end of the 
table, palpably intended to recall him to a 
more sedate and restricted conviviality. 

“ Are we not to accompany you ?” said 
Lord Culduff to Marion, as she and her 
sister arose to retire. “ Is this barbarism of 
sitting after dinner maintained here ?” 

“Only till we finish this decanter of 
claret, my lord,” said Colonel Bramleigh, 
who caught what was not intended for his 
ears. 

“ Ask the governor to give you a cigar,” 
whispered Jack to Cutbill; “he has some 
rare Cubans.” 

“ Now, this is what I call regular jolly,” 
said Cutbill as he drew a small spider table 
to his side, and furnished himself with a 
glass and a decanter of Madeira, “ and,” 
added he in a whisper to Jack, “let us not 
be in hurry to leave it. We only want one 
thing to be perfect, Colonel Bramleigh.” 

“Tf Ican only supply it, pray command 
me, Mr. Cutbill.” 

“ T want this, then,” said Cutbill, pursing 
up his mouth at one side, while he open 
the other as if to emit the smoke of a cigar. 

“ Do you mean smoking?” asked Colonel 
Bramleigh, in a half irritable tone. 

“ You have it.” 

“ Are you a smoker, my lord?” asked 
the host, turning to Lord Culduff. 

“A very moderate one. A cigarette 
after breakfast, and another at bed-time, are 
about my excesses in that direction.” 

“Then I’m afraid I must defraud you of 
the full measure of your enjoyment, Mr. 
Cutbill; we never smoke in the dining-room. 
Indeed, I myself have a strong aversion to 
tobacco, and though I have consented to 
build a smoking-room,.it is.as far off from 
me as I have been able to contrive it.” 
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“ And what about his choice Cubans, 
eh?” whispered Cutbill to Jack. 
“ All hypocrisy. You'll find a box of them 


in your dressing-room,” said Jack, in an | 


undertone, “ when you go upstairs.” 

Temple now led his distinguished friend 
into those charming pasturages where the 
flocks of diplomacy love to dwell, and where 
none other save themselves could find herb- 
age. Nor was it amongst great political 
events, of peace or war, alliances or treaties, 
they wandered — for perhaps in these the 
outer world, taught as they are by news- 
papers, might have taken some interest and 
some share. No; their talk was all of per- 
sonalities, of Russian princes and grandees 
of Spain, archduchesses and “ marchesas,” 
whose crafts and subtleties, and pomps and 
vanities, make up a world like no other 
world and play a drama of life — happily, it 
may be for humanity, — like no other drama 
that other men and women ever figured in. 
Now it is a strange fact, and I appeal to my 
readers iftheir experience will not corroborate 
mine, that when two men thoroughly versed 
in these themes will talk together upon them, 
exchanging their stories and mingling their 
comments, the rest of the company will be 
struck with a perfect silence, unable to join 
in the subject discussed, and half appalled to 
introduce any ordinary matter into such 
high and distinguished society. And thus 
Lord Culduff and Temple went on for full 
an hour or more, pelting each other with lit- 
tle court scandals and small state intrigues, 
till Colonel Bramleigh fell asleep, and Cut- 
bill, having finished his Madeira, would 
probably have followed his host’s example, 
when a servant announced tea, adding ina 
whisper, that Mr. L’Estrange and his sister 
were in the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OVER THE FIRE. 


Ty a large room, comfortably furnished, | 
| things in favour of the turban. 


but in which there was a certain blending 


of the articles of the drawing-room with | 


those of the dining-room, showing unmista- 
kably the bachelor character of the owner, sat 
two young men at opposite sides of an ample 
fireplace. One sat, or rather reclined, on a 


small leather sofa, his bandaged leg resting | 
on a pillow, and his pale and somewhat any grand benevolent spirit. 
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Anatole Pracontal was; though it would 
have been difficult to declare as much from 
his English, which he spoke with singular 
purity and the very faintest peculiarity of 
accent. 

Opposite him sat a tall well-built man of 
about thirty-four or five, with regular and 
almost handsome features, marred, indeed, 
in expression by the extreme closeness of 
the eyes, and a somewhat long upper lip, 
which latter defect an incipient moustache 
was already concealing. The colour of his 
hair was however that shade of auburn 
which verges on red, and is so commonly 
accompanied by a much freckled skin. 
This same hair, and hands and feet “almost 
enormous in size, were the afflictions which 
imparted bitterness to a lot which many re- 
garded as very enviable in life; for Mr. 
Philip Longworth was his own master, free 
to go where he pleased, and the owner of a 
very sufficient fortune. He had _ been 
brought up at Oscot, and imbibed, with a 
very fair share of knowledge, a large stock 
of that general inistrust and suspicion which 
is the fortune of those entrusted to priestly 
teaching, and which, —_ he had trav- 
elled largely and mixed freely with the world, 
still continued to cling to his manner, which 
might be characterised by the one word — 
furtive. 

Longworth: had only arrived that day for 
dinner, and the two friends were now ex- 
changing their experiences since they had 
parted some eight months before at the 
second cataract of the Nile. 

“ And so, Pracontal, you never got one of 
my letters:? ” 

“ Not one,—on my honour. Indeed, if 
it were not that I learned by a chance meet- 
ing with a party of English tourists at Cannes 
that they fad met you at Cairo, I'd have 
begun to suspect you had taken a plunge 
into the Nile, or into Mohammedom, for 
which latter you were showing some dis- 
position, you remember, when we parted.” 

“ True enough ; and if one was sure never 
to turn westward again, there are many 
It is the 
most sublime conception of egotism possible 
to imagine.” 

“ Egotism is a mistake, mon cher,” said 
the other; “‘ a man’s own heart, make it as 
comfortable as he may, is too small an 
apartment to live in. Ido not say this in 
There’s no 


shrunken face evidencing the results of pain humbug of philanthropy in the opinion.” 


and confinement to the house. His close- 
cropt head and 


“ Of that I’m fully assured,” said Long- 


uare-cut beard, and a cer- | worth, with a gravity which made the other 


tain mingled drollery and ficrceness in the | laugh. 
eyes, proclaimed him French, and so M. | 


“No,” continued he, still laughing. “I 
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want a larger field, a wider hunting-ground , 


for my diversion than my own nature.” 

“ A disciple, in fact, of your great model, 
Louis Napoleon. You incline to annexa- 
tions. By the way, how fares it with your 
new projects? Have you seen the lawyer 
I gave you the letter to?” 

“Yes. I stayed eight days in town to 
confer with him. I heard from him this 
very day.” 

“ Well, what says he?” 

“His letter is a very savage one. He is 
angry with me for having come here at all ; 
and particularly angry because I have bro- 
ken my leg, and can’t come away.” 

“ What does he think of your case, how- 
ever?” 

“ He thinks it manageable. He says, as, 
of course, I knew he would say, that it de- 
mands most cautious treatment and great 
acuteness. There are blanks, historical | 
blanks, to be filled ap; links to connect, and 
such like, which will demand some time and 
some money. I have told him I have an inex- 
haustible supply of the one, but for the oth- 
er I am occasionally slightly pinched.” 

“ It promises well, however ?” 

‘ “Most hopefully. And when once I have 
proved myself — not always so easy, as it 
seems — the son of my father, I am to go 
over and see him again in consultation.” 

‘“‘ Kelson is a man of station and charac- 
ter, and if he undertakes your cause it is in 
itself a strong guarantee of its goodness.” 

“ Why, these men take all that is offered 
them. They no more refuse a bad suit than 
a doctor rejects a hopeless patient.” 

“ And so will a doctor, if he happen to 
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day I mounted, and” — a motion of his 
hand finished the sentence. : 

“ All that sort of reasoning is so totally 
different from an Englishman’s that I am 
unable even to discuss it. Ido not pretend 
to understand the refined sensibility that 
resents provocations which were never of- 
fered.” 

“TI know you don’t, and I know your 
countrymen do not either. You are such a 
practical people that your very policemen 
never interfere with a criminal till he has 
fully committed himself.” 

“In plain words, we do not content our- 
selves with inferences. But tell me, did any 
of “ry people call to see you, or ask after 

ou?” 
ar Yes, they sent the day after my disas- 
ter, and they also told the doctor to say how 


_ happy they should be if they could be of 


service to me. And a young naval com- 
mander,—his card is yonder,—came I 
think three times, and would have come up 
if I had wished to receive him ; but Kelson’s 
letter, so angry about my great indiscretion 
as he called it, made me decline the visit, 
and confirie my acknowledgment to thanks.” 

“fT wonder what my old gatekeeper 
thought when he saw them, or their liveries, 
in this avenue ?” said Longworth, a pecu- 
liar bitterness in his tone. 

“ Why, what should he think, — was 
there any feud between the families ? ” 

“ How could there be? These people 
have not been many months in Ireland. 
What I meant was with reference to the 
feud that is six centuries old, the old open 
| ulcer, that makes all rule in this country a 





be an honest man,” said Longworth, half) struggle, and all resistance to it a patriot- 
peevishly. ‘Just as he would also refuse | ism. Don't you know,” asked he, almost 
to treat one Who would persist in following | sternly, “ that I am a Papist ?” 


his own caprices in defiance of all advice.” | 


“ Which touches me. Is it not so?” said 


“ Yes, you told me so.” 
“ And don’t you know that my religion 








the other laughing. “ Well, I think I ought is not a mere barrier to my advancement in 
to have stayed quietly here, and not, shown | many careers of life, but is a social disquali- 
myself in public. Allthe more, since it has | fication — that it is, like the trace of black 
cost me this,” and he pointed to his leg as | blood in a creole, a ban excluding him from 
he spoke. “ But I can’t help confessing it, | intercourse with his better-born neighbours 
Philip, the sight of those fellows in their | — that I belong to a class just as much shut 
gay searlet, caracolling over the sward, and | out from all the relations of society, as were 
popping over the walls and hedges, pro-| the Jews in the fifteenth century ?” 

voked me. It was exactly like achallenge;| ‘I remember that you told me so once, 
so I felt it, at least. It was as though they | but I own I never fully comprehended it, 
said,‘ What! you come here to pit your! nor understood how the question of a man’s 
claims against ours, and you are still not) faith was to decide his standing in this 
gentleman enough to meet u: in a fair field | world, and that, being the equal of those 
and face the same perils that we do.’ And | about you in birth and condition, your re- 
this, be it remem , to one who had | ligion should stamp you with inferiority.” 
served in a cavalry regiment, and made; “ But I did not tell you I was not their 
campaigns with the Chasseurs d'Afrique. | equal,” said Longworth. with a slow and 
I couldn’t stand it, and after the second painful distinctness. “ We are novi homi- 
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nes here ; a couple of aman + wen we 
were peasants, — as poor as anythi ou 
could yo out of io eohe By hard 
work and some good luck — of course there 
was luck in it—we emerged, and got 
enough together to live upon, and I was 
sent to a costly school, and then to college, 
that I might start in life the equal of my 
fellows. But what avails it all? To hold 
a station in life, to mix with the world, to 
associate with men educated and brought 
up like myself, I must quit my own country 
and live abroad. I know, I see, you can 
make nothing of this. It is out and out in- 
comprehensible. You made a clean sweep 
of these things with your great Revolution 
of ’93. Ours is yet to come.” 

“Per Dio! [Td not stand it,” cried the 

other passionately. 

* You couldn’t help it. You must stand 

it; at least, till such time as a good many 
others, equally aggrieved as yourself, resolve 
to risk something to change it; and this is 
remote enough, for there is nothing that 
men,—I mean educated and cultivated 
men, — are more averse to, than any open 
confession of feeling a social disqualification. 
I may tell it to you here, as we sit over the 
fire, but I'll not go out and proclaim it, I 
oy you. These are confessions one 
eeps for the fireside.” 

“ And will not these people visit you ?” 

“ Nothing less likely.” 

“Nor you call upon them ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And will you continue to live within an 
hour’s drive of each other without acquaint- 
ance or recognition ?” 

“ Probably, — at least we may salute 
when we meet.” 

‘“‘ Then I say the guillotine has done more 
for civilization than the schoolmaster,” cried | 
the other. ‘ And all this because you are 
a Papist ? ” 

“ Just so. I belong to a faith so deeply 
associated with a bygone inferiority that I 
am not to be permitted to emerge from it, 
— there’s the secret of it all.” 

“[’d rebel. I’d descend into the streets ! ” 

* And you’d get hanged for your pains.” 

_ Ashrug of the shoulders was all the reply, 
and Longworth went on: — 

“Some one once said, ‘It was better 
economy in a state to teach people not to | 
stex] than to build gaols for the thieves ;’ 
and so I would say to our rulers: it would | 
be cheaper to give us some of the things 
we ask for than to enact all the expensive | 
measures that are taken to repress us.” | 

“* What chance have I then of justice in , 
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such a country ?” cried the foreigner pas- 
sionately. 

“Better than in any land of Europe. 
Indeed I will further, and say it is the 
one land in iene where corruption is 
impossible on the seat of judgment. If 
you make out your claim, as fully as you 
detailed it to me, if evidence will sustain 
your allegations, your flag will as certainly 
wave over that high tower yonder as that 
decanter stands there.” 

“ Here’s to la bonne chance,” said the 
other, filling a bumper and drinking it off. 

“ You will need to be very prudent, very 
circumspect; two things which I suspect 
will cost you some trouble,” said Long- 
worth. “The very name you will have to 

o by will be a difficulty. Tocall yourself 
Bremleigh will be an open declaration of 
war ; to write vourself Pracontal is an ad- 
mission that you have no claim to the other 
appellation.” 

“It was my mother’s name. She was of 
a Provencal family, and the Pracontals 
were people of blood.” 

“But your father was. always called 
Bramleigh ?” 

“ My father, mon cher, had fifty aliases ; 
he was Louis Lagrange under the Empire, 
Victor Cassagnac at the Restoration, Carlo 
Salvi when sentenced to the galleys at 
Naples, Ercole Giustiniani when he shot 
the Austrian colonel at Capua, and I be- 
lieve when he was last heard of, the cap- 
tain of a slaver, he was called, for shortness’ 
sake, ‘ Brutto,’ for he was not personally 
attractive.” 

“Then when and where was he known 
as Bramleigh ? ” 

“Whenever he wrote to England. 
Whenever he asked for money, which, on 
the whole, was pretty often, he was Mon- 
tagu Bramleigh.” 

“To whom were these letters ad- 
dressed ?” 

“To his father, Montagu Bramleigh, 
Portland Place, London. I have it all in 
my note-book.” ‘ : 

“And these appeals were responded 
to?” 

“ Not so satisfactorily as one might wish. 
The replies were flat refusals to give money, 
and rather unpleasant menaces as to police 
measures if the insistance were continued.” 

“You have some of these letters ? ” 

“ The lawyer has, I think, four of them. 
The last contained a bank order for five 
hundred francs, payable to Giacomo Lami, 
or order.” 

“ Who was Lami ?” 
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‘Lami was the name of my grandmoth- 
er; her father was Giacomo. e was the 
old fresco-painter who came over from 
Rome to paint the walls of that great house 

onder, and it was his daughter that Bram- 
eigh married.” 

“Which Bramleigh was the father of 
the present possessor of Castello?” 

“ Precisely. Montagu Bramleigh mar- 
ried my grandmother here in Ireland, and 
when the troubles broke out, either to save 
her father from the laws or to get rid of 
him, managed to smuggle him out of the 
country over to Holland, —the last sup- 
position, and the more likely, is that he 
sent his wife off with her father.” 

“ What evidence is there of this mar- 
riage?” 

“It was registered in some parish 
authority ; at least so old Giacomo’s journal 
records, for we have the journal, and with- 
out it we might never have known of our 
claim; but besides that, there are two let- 
ters of Montagu Bramleigh’s to my grand- 
mother, written when he had occasion to 
leave her about ten days after their mar- 
riage, and they begin, ‘My dearest wife,’ 
and are signed, ‘ Your affectionate husband, 
M. Bramleigh.’ The lawyer has all these.” 

“How did it come about that a rich 
London banker, as Bramleigh was, should 
ally himself with the daughter of a work- 
ing Italian tradesman ?” 
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| his name is in the precious journal, — mar- 
| ried them, ard man and wife they were.” 

| “ When and how did all these facts come 
| to your knowledge ?” 

| As to the when and the how, the same 
| answer will suffice. I was serving as sous- 
‘lieutenant of cavalry in Africa when news 
| reached me that the Astradella, the ship in 
| which my father sailed, was lost off the 
Cape Verde islands, with all on board. I 
hastened off to Naples, where a Mr. Bol- . 
ton lived, who was chief owner of the 
vessel, to hear what tidings had reached 
him of the disaster, and to learn something 

of my father’s affairs, for he had been, if I 
might employ so fine a word for so small a 
function, his banker for years. Indeed, but 
for Bolton’s friendship and protection — 
how earned I never knew—my father 
would have come to grief years before, for 
he was a thorough Italian, and always up 
to the neck in conspiracies ; he had been in 

that Bonapartist affair at Rome; was a 
Carbonaro and a Camorrist, and Heaven 
knows what besides. And though Bolton 
| was a man very unlikely to sympathize 
with these opinions, I take it my respected 
| parent must have been a bon diable that 
| men who knew him would not willingly see 

| wrecked and ruined. Bolton was most 
|kind to myself personally. He received 
me with many signs of friendship, and 
| without troubling me with any more details 











“Here’s the story, as conveyed by old | of law than were positively unavoidable, 


Giacomo’s notes. Bramleigh came over 


| put me in possession of the little my father 








here to look after the progress of the works | had left behind him, which consisted of a 
for a great man, a bishop and a lord mar-| few hundred francs of savings aid an o}d . 
quis too, who was the owner of the place; | chest, with some older clothes and a mass 
he made the acquaintance of Lami and his | of papers and letters — dangerous enough, 
daughters; there were two; the younger | as I discovered, to have compromised scores 
only a child, however. The eldest, En- of people —and a strange old manuscript 
richetta, was very beautiful, so beautiful , book, clasped and locked, called the Diary 
indeed, that Giacomo was eternally intro-| of Giacomo Lami, with matter in it for 
ducing her head into all his frescoes; she half-a-dozen romances; for Giacomo, too, 
was a blonde Italian, and made a most|had the conspirator’s taste, had known 





lovely Madonna. Old Giacomo’s journal 
mentions no less than eight altar-pieces 
where she figures, not to say that she takes 
her place pretty frequently in heathen 
society also, and if I be rightly informed, 
she is the centre figure of a ceiling in this 
very house of Castello, in a small octagon 
tower, the whole of which Lami painted 
with his own hand. Bramleigh fell in love 
with this girl and married her.” 

“ But she was a Catholic.” 

“ No. 
sian, and held some sort of faith, I don’t 
exactly know what, that claimed affinity 


with the English church; at all events, the | 
vicar here, a certain Robert Mathews, — | 


Lami was originally a Walden- | 


| Danton intimately, and was deep in the 
confidence of all the Irish republicans who 
were affiliated with the French revolution- 
ary party. But besides this the book con- 
tained a quantity of original letters; and 
when mention was made in the text of this 
or that event, the letter which related to 
it, or replied to some communication about 
it, was appended in the original: I made 
this curious volume my study for weeks, 
till, in fact, I came to know far more about 
old Giacomo and- his times than I ever 
knew about my father and his epoch. 
There was not a country in Europe in 
which he had not lived, nor, I believe. one 
in which he had not involved himself in 
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some trouble. He loved his art, but he 
loved political plotting and conspiracy even 
more, and was ever ready to resign his 
most profitable engagement for a scheme 
that promised to overturn a government 
or unthrone a sovereign. My first thought 
on reading his curious reminiscences was 
to make them the basis of a memoir for 
publication. Of course they were.fearfully 
indiscreet, and involved reputations that 
no one had ever thought of assailing ; but 
they were chiefly of persons dead and gone, 
and it was only their memory that could 
suffer. I spoke to Bolton about this. He 
approved of the notion, principally as a 
means of helping me to a little money, 
which I stood much in need of, and gave 
me a letter to a friend in Paris, the well- 
known publisher Lecoqg, of the Rue St. 
Honoré. ‘ 

“ As I was dealing with a man of honour 
and high character, I had no scruple in 
leaving the volume of old Giacomo’s me- 
moirs in Lecoq’s hands; and after about a 
week I returned to learn what he thought 
of it. He was frank enough to say that no 
such diary had ever come before him — 
that it cleared up a vast number of points 
hitherto doubtful and obscure, and showed 
an amount of knowledge of the private life 
of the period absolutely marvellous ; ‘ but,’ 
said he, ‘it would never do to make it 
public. Most of these men are now forgot- 
ten, it is true, but their descendants remain, 
and live in honour amongst us. What a 
terrible scandal it would be to proclaim to 
the world that of these people many were 
illegitimate, many in the enjoyment of 
large fortunes to which they had not a shad- 
ow of a title; in fact,’ said he, ‘ it would be 
to hurl a live shell in the very midst of 
society, leaving the havoc and destruction 
it might cause to blind chance. But,’ added 
he, ‘ it strikes me there is a more profitable 
use the volume might be put to. Have you 
read the narrative of your grandmother’s 
marriage in Ireland with that rich English- 
man ?’ I owned I had read it carelessly, 
and without bestowing much interest on the 
theme. ‘Go back and re-read it,’ said he, 
‘and come and talk it over with me to-mor- 
row evening.’ As I entered his room the 
next night he arose ceremoniously from his 
chair, and said, in a tone of well-assumed 
obsequiousness, ‘ Si je ne me trompe pas, 
jai Phonneur de voir Monsieur Bramleigh, 
n’est ce pas?’ I laughed, and replied, ‘ Je 
ne m’y oppose pas, Monsieur;’ and we at 
once in ser out into the details of the 
story, of which each of us had formed pre- 
cisely the same opinion. 





“Tll luck would have it, that as I went 
back to my lodgings on that night I should 
meet Bertani, and Varese, and Manini, and 
be persuaded to go and sup with them. 
They were all suspected by the police, from 
their connection with Orsini; and on the 
morning after I received an order from the 
Minister of War to join my regiment at 
Oran, and an intimation that my character 
being fully known, it behoved me to take 
care. I gave no grounds for more stringent 
measures towards me. I understood the 
‘caution,’ and, not wishing to compromisé 
M. Lecoq, who had been so friendly in all 
his relations with me, I left France, without 
even an opportunity of getting back my 
precious volume, which I* never saw again 
till I revisited Paris eight years after, having 
given in my démission from the service. 
Lecoq obtained for me that small appoint- 
ment I held under M. Lesseps in Egypt, and 
which I had given up a few weeks before I 
met you on the Nile. I ought to tell you 
that Lecoq, for what reason I can’t tell, was 
not so fully persuaded that my claim was‘as 
direct as he had at first thought it; and 
indeed his advice to me was rather to address 
myself seriously to some means of livelihood, 
or to try and make some compromise with 
the Bramleighs, with whom he deemed a 
mere penniless pretender would not have 
the smallest chance of success. I hesitated 
a good deal over his counsel. There was 
much in it that weighed with me, perhaps 
convinced me; but I was always more or 
less of a gambler, and more than once have 
I risked a stake, which, if I lost, would have 
left me penniless; and at last I resolved to 
say, Va Banque, here goes; all or nothing. 
There’s my story, mon cher, without any 
digressions, even one of which, if I had 

ermitted myself to be led into it, would 
ave proved twice as long.” 

“ The strength of a chain is the strength 
of its weakest link, the engineers tell us,” 
said Longworth, “and it is the same with 
evidence. I’d like to hear what Kelson says 
of the case.” 

“ That I can searcely give you. His last 
letter to me is full of questions which I can- 
not answer; but you shall read it for your- 
self. Will you send upstairs formy writing- 

esk ?” 

“We'll con that over to-morrow after 
breakfast, when our heads will be clearer 
and brighter. Have you old Lami’s journal , 
with you?” 

“No. All my papers are with Kelson. 
The only thing I have here is a sketch in 
coloured chalk of my grandmother, in her 
eighteenth year, as a Flora, and, from the 
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date, it must have been done in Ireland, 


” 


when Giacomo was working at the frescoes. 

“ That my father,” said Pracontal, after a 
pause, “ counted with certainty on this suc- 
cession all his own papers show, as well as 
the care he bestowed on my early education, 
and the importance he attached to my 
knowing and speaking English perfectly. 
But my father cared far more for a con- 
spiracy than a fartune. He was one of those 
men who only seem to live when they are 
confronted by a great danger, and I believe 
there has not been a great plot in Europe 
these last five-and-thirty years without his 
name being in it. He was twice handed 
over to the French authorities by the Eng- 
lish Government, and there is some reason 
to believe that the Bramleighs were the se- 
cret instigators of the extradition. There 
was no easier way of getting rid of his 
claims.” 

“ These are disabilities which do not attach 
to you.” 

“No, thank heaven. I have gone no 
farther with these men than mere acquaint- 
ance. I know them all, and they know me 
well enough to know that I deem it the 
greatest disaster of my life that my father 
was one of them. It it not too much to say 
that a small part of the energy he bestowed 
on schemes of peril and ruin would have 
sufficed to have vindicated. his claim to 
wealth and fortune.” 


THE SKATER. 


Tue skater lightly laughs and glides, 
Unknowing that beneath the ice 
Whereon he carves his fair device, 

A stiffened corpse in silence slides. 


It glareth upward at his play : 
Its cold, blue, rigid fingers steal 
Beneath the treadings of his heel; 
It floats along and floats away. 





He has not seen its horror pass ; 
His heart is blithe ; the village hears 
His distant laughter ; he careers 

In festive waltz athwart the glass. 
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« You told me, I think, that Kelson hinted 
at the possibility of some compromise, — 
something which, sparing them the penalty 
of publicity, would still secure to you an 
ample fortune.” 

“Yes. What he said was, ‘Juries’ are, 
with all their honesty of intention, capri- 
cious things to trust to;’ and that, not being 
rich enough to suffer repeated defeats, an 
adverse verdict might be fatal to me. I 
didn’t like the reasoning altogether, but I 
was so completely in his hands that I forbore 
to make any objection, and so the matter 
remained.” 

“ T suspect he was right,” said Longworth, 
thoughtfully. “ At the same time, the case 
must be strong enough to promise victory, 
to sustain the proposal of a compromise.” 

“ And if I can show the game in my hand 
why should I not claim the gtakes ? ” 

“‘ Because the other party may delay the 
settlement. They may challenge the cards, 
accuse you of a rook, put out the lights, any- 
thing, in short, that shall break up the 
game.” 

“T see,” said Pracontal, gravely; “the 
lawyer’s notion may be better than I thought 
-? 

A long silence ensued between them, then 
Longworth, looking at his watch, exclaimed, 
“ Who'd believe it? It wants only a few 
minutes to two o'clock. Good-night.” 





We are the skaters, we who skim 
The surface of Life’s solemn flood, 
And drive, with gladness in our blood, 

A daring dance from brim to brim. 


Our feet are swift, our faces burn, 

Our hopes aspire like soaring birds ; 

The world takes courage from our words, 
And sees the golden time return. 


But ever near us, silent, cold, 
Float those who bounded from the bank 
With eager hearts, like us, and sank, 

Because their feet were overbold. 





They sank through breathing holes of vice, 
Through treacherous sheens of unbclicf ; 
They know not their despair and grief — 

Their hearts and minds are turned to ice. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
GARRICK — A MANAGER’S END. 


Yet if the stage was now to lose its great 
light, the happy law of compensation was 
already providing that the perfect day 
should not go down in darkness. For in 
this closing season the great daughter of the 
Kemble family came to Drury-lane, and 
elegantly and correctly declaimed Portia. 
To think of the great actress in such a light 
part seems difficult. She was to be an ex- 
ception to the precedent of great tragedi- 
ans who have mostly established themselves 
and stormed success in a single night. Bat 
coming after Mrs. Clive, who, with execra- 
ble taste, turned the trial scene into a buf- 
foonery by mimicking the manner and voice 
of Mr. Dunning the great lawyer, such 
classic correctness must have sounded tame. 
One of the common stock charges against 
Garrick has been that he was jealous of the 
rising powers of this fine actress, or that 
taking a sort of dislike to her, he kept her 
back. The reader will, I dare say, now be 
prepared after the fate of so many stock 
charges, which a little calm inquiry had 
scattered, to see this imputation dissipated 
like a cloud. It will be found, that so far 
from being kept back, she was almost undu- 
ly brought forward. Drury-lane was rich 
in actresses of the highest mark, and all 
“ the capital parts” were in the lawful pos- 
session of such incomparable artists as Miss 
Younge, Mrs. Abington, and Mrs. Yates. 
It would be only fair that these tried auxil- 
iaries who had served long — though per- 
haps not faithfully — should fairly claim to 
share in the glories of this closing season. 
Yet to Mrs. Siddons was given Lady Anne 
in “Richard,” and out of the last nine 
nights, when all England, and even France, 
was rushing to see and hear the last of the 
famous actor, she was privileged to play on 
six with him, a great favour and indulgence 
to a novice, especially when we think what 
niceties there are in the adjustment of 
characters, and how jealous the possessors 
of “ capital parts” can reasonably be. 

Yet he was not to abdicate without 
knowing some of his old theatrical trouble; 
and it was certainly a little perverse that 
after so long a period of repose, and the 
perfect harmony that had reigned at Drury 
for so many years, a most disagreeable 
émeute should have signalized the last few 
months of his reign. St was a very curious 
and dramatic episode. A tall, gigantic, 
“ bruising ” clergyman, who could fight his 
way through a “ row” at Ranelagh Gardens 
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as desperately as he could through the col- 
umns of his own newspaper, and who, if 
either sinews or journal failed him, was 
ready to “ go out” and get satisfaction with 
the pistol, had written his play, like so many 
other clergymen. So powerful. and dan- 
rous a character was, of course, likely to 
ave some influence with Garrick; and his 
Morning Post, which even then took up the 
réle it does at present, was too formidable 
an engine not to be respected. A more 
odious character than its reverend editor 
could not be conceived. As a friend wrote 
of him tenderly “ he was constituted, both 
in mind and body, for the army or navy 
rather than for the Church.” And the 
same “ hand ” also said there was “ a sport- 
ive severity ” in his writing which did not 
spare sex or condition, which brought him 
into unpleasant conflicts with the persons 
thus satirized. ‘“ But,” said his friend, * 
“he always manfully supported his charac- 
ter, and was wholly incapable of degrading 
concessions.” And in this spirit, with “ Mr. 
Denis O’Brien” for his second, he went 
“ out” with “ Joey Richardson ” in the Park, 
put a ball through that gentleman’s arm, 
and distinguished himself in other encoun- 
ters. Lord Lyttleton gave him a fine living, 
a good deal owing to Garrick’s friendly in- 
stances. He stood to his friends loyally, 
through thick and thin, as the phrase is, and 
there was no such scrupulosity in the dis- 
tribution of church patronage to make 
Garrick squeamish. 

His rude personalities in his paper had 
made him hosts of enemies, and he was now 
actively venturing on the incautious step of 
bringing out a play at Drury-lane. A man 
of the world must have seen that this was 
but an invitation to all his enemies to come 
and revenge themselves. But vanity, and 
above all vanity born of the stage, will over- 
power shrewdness. His play was called 
‘‘ The Blackamoor,” and caused dreadful 
scenes of confusion, which continued for 
four nights. One man got behind the 
scenes with an open knife in his hand, pur- 
suing one of the people of the house, and 
threatening to “cut his liver out!” The 
ringleader was a certain Roper. Dreadful 
hattles took place, and Woodfall, another 
editor, was nearly murdered. 

Even Mrs. Abington, when he was gone 

* John Taylor. 

t ** Did you read my foolish religious ode ? ” writes 
Mr. Bate, at a Christmas festival, “ on this day, to 
take the unwary in ; who cannot fail after this to 
set me down among the 7s list of the truly pious 
professors of the Gospel ? When you sit in judg- 
ment on it, remember that I wrot- it yesterday, 


while my hair was dressing.” This obstreperous 
profanity was quite in keeping. 
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from the stage, could not spare him, and | he replied to him in these words: “As J 


went about telling people that some mali- 
cious “ characters ” from Shakespeare, which 
had lately appeared in the papers, were by 
him. With excellent discretion he first 
made himself perfectly sure that “ that mis- 
chief-making lady ” had so slandered him 
by getting good evidence of it, and then 
reproached her with her behaviour. She 
made a kind of apology, which he accepted 
in this way: “I sincerely agree with Mon- 
taigne, that the smallest token of sorrow 
from a lady ought to melt the hardest heart, 
and bring it to that state of feeling she is 

leased to give it. If Mrs. Abington has 
inadvertently mentioned me as the author 
of the characters in question, I trust in her 
justice she will not suffer any false impres- 
sion of me to remain among her friends.” 
What could be more moderate or more deli- 
cate in its reproof? 

The man who had used his reputation 
and the influence his high theatrical posi- 
tion gave him, to obtain favours and promo- 
tion for his friends was to receive a fresh 
hurt before his retirement. What little 
gratitude such kindness could secure! 
Some time before he had secured the pro- 
motion of a navy officer, a Captain Thomp- 
son, and it would seem had besides given 
him the usual assistance of a loan. This 
officer had written a piece for the stage, 
which was brought out at Covent Garden. 
With a meanness not usually found in his 
profession, and smarting under the sense of 
failure, he published in the London Packet 
(near 1776) a most unmanly attack upon 
Garrick, under the title of “ The Elephant 
of Drury-lane,” in which he charged the 
manager with conspiring to destroy his play. 
Mr. Bate was so indignant at this ingrati- 
tude that he published a reply, in which he 
told very plainly the navy captain’s obliga- 
tions to Mr. Garrick. This Captain Thomp- 
son, and his friend Mr. Crawford, chose to 
fasten on Mr. Garrick, and came to the 
Adelphi to charge him with the authorship. 
Garrick was so hurt that he got Bate to 
make an affidavit acknowledging the en- 
tire authorship, and affirming that Gar- 
rick had never seen or inspired a word of it, 
and that the obligations he had learned 
from Thompson’s own friends. Rather hu- 
miliated the officer apologized abjectly. 
“ To the last period of my life I will own 
my gratitude to you.” But Garrick, in a 
ease like this, when he had been “hurt” 
never gave way,* and, deeply wounded, 

* The letter of apologyis endorsed by Garrick 


very bitterly :— “ The last letter I shall ever, I hope, 
receive from my good friend Captain Thompson.” 


never satirized my friend, so 1 never can for- 
get any unprovoked satire from one I once 
called my friend. It is impossible that 
Captain Thompson and I can ever look 
upon each other but with pain, though for 
different reasons. Therefore, the less we 
see each other the better.” The officer 
had said that what raised his suspicions was 
the similarity of expressions tu a passage in 
an old letter of his to Garrick. “Can Mr. 
Thompson imagine,” said the other, “ that 
the man he has known and tried so long 
could be guilty of so much baseness as to 
give up a private letter for ridicule? Be 
assured, sir, that I haveas totally forgotten 
what you may have written to me from 
every part of the world, as I will endeavour 
to forget that such a person as the writer 
and his unkindness ever existed.” A most 
dignified, just, and manly reproof. 

Abington, too, was harassing him with 
attorney’s letters, altercations about her 
benefit night, and finally, after securing his 
promise to play for her benefit, announced 
that she meant to retire from the stage. 
The spite in this intention was apparent, 
which was to distract the attention of the 
town from the greater retirement now at 
hand. How bitterly he felt her behaviour 
may be conceived from his marginal remark : 
“The above is a true copy of the letter of 
that worst of bad women, Mrs. Abington, 
about her leaving the stage.” 

Shortly after Christmas began that won- 
derful series of performances in which he 
gave the round of all his best characters, 
each for the last time. The rush and ex- 
citement for places during this wonderful 
season was not equalled even during the 
early Goodman’s-fields era. The highest 
persons in the land were begging for boxes 
and places. Lord and Lady North, the 
Duke of Portland, and a host of fine people 
came and were crushed, and went away en- 
chanted. Lady Colebrook offered an extra 
sum for places, for she was desirous that her 
children should see Mr. Garrick and talk of 
that night fifty years after. Whither, a 
faithful admirer and actor, was coming a 
long journey from Dublin to see his idol, 
and a greater compliment still, the charm- 
ing Madame Necker, the heroine of Gibbon’s 
early love, came over from Paris specially. 
Sir Gray Cooper grew actually offended be- 
cause he could not get into the theatre so 
often as he wished. He had moved the The- 
-atrical Fund Bill in the House, and thought 
Mr. Garrick should remember that obliga- 
tion. Yet he hears that a certain “ Mons. 





Necker and a Dean of Derry have boxes 
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every night.” Very wittily he says there 
was “a sort of ministerial promise” given, 
accompanied by a “gentle squeeze of the 
hand and a measured: smile of consent” —a 
very happy. description of the ambiguity of 
such engagements. 

But Garrick never forgot what was owing 
to his dignity. He wrote a letter stiffly, and 
showed he was somewhat hurt at this 
charge. “ When have I been inattentive 
to your and Lady Cooper’s commands ? 
The last box I procured for you has caused 
much mischief to your humble servant. My 
likings and attachments to my friends will, 
[ hope, be remembered when my fool’s-cap 
and bells will be forgotten” —a very re- 
markable and sincere declaration. The 
other was truly penitent, and wrote to him 
to say that if, in the eagerness to enjoy the 

leasdre of seeing Garrick, any thing petu- 
feat had escaped him, he begged his pardon 
most sincerely. [his shows how excited 
the world had grown about this festival, as 
it might be called. What a procession of 
characters — his best and finest — made yet 
finer by the special character of the occa- 
sion, and his natural determination to excel 
himself. Hamlet, Lear, Richard, and Lusig- 
nan, and Kitely were the graver characters 
he chose. Archer, Abel Drugger, Sir John 
Brute, Benedict, Leon, and Don Feliz was 
the more varied round selected for comedy. 
It is, indeed, wonderful to see from this 
where his real strength had gradually de- 
veloped. Most of these characters were 
played from two to three times each. Ar- 
cher was played but once, on May 7th, Sir 
John Brute four times. The lively actress- 
es all played with him, and played their 
best. It needed all this excitement to car- 
ry him through; for he was suffering acute- 
ly. “Gout, stone, sore throat,” he wrote, 
“ yet Iam in spirits.” Hannah More, up 
from Bristol, could hardly trust herself to 
speak of the effect produced on her. “I 
pity those who have not seen him. Posteri- 
ty will never be able to form the slightest 
idea of his perfections. The more I see him, 
the more I admire. I have seen him with- 
in these three weeks take leave of Benedict, 
Sir John Brute, Kitely, Abel Drugger, Ar- 
cher, and Leon. It seems to me as if I was 
assisting at the obsequies of the different po- 
ets. I feel almost as much pain as pleasure.” 
There was, indeed, a pathos about the 
whole. He seemed to be in a sort of whirl; 
and of “ the present situation of my affairs,” 
he said, “the last hours of my theatrical 
life, and my preparing for another ;” and 
he adds, “ Just going to perform Benedict 
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Sor the last time,’ which was on May the 
9th. * 

Was it at all surprising that he should feel 
nervous on those trying occasions? Friends 
did not help him much. Stevens pressed 
him hard to give the genuine text of “ Lear” 
as a novelty; but he could not trust him- 
self to unlearn. Even in the morning when 
going over some slight alteration, he was 
quite distressed and confused. After the 
play was over, a little scene took place in 
the green-room. Miss Younge, whose fro- 
wardness had given him much trouble, was 
to be Cordelia, and he there took leave of 
her, calling her “ his daughter,” and with a 
hearty wish that all his stage blessing would 
be fulfilled. The actress, affected by this 
kindness, said to him, “ Sir, if you would in- 
deed give me your blessing,” which Garrick 
did in a very solemn way.* 

“ Richard” was kept for the end appro- 
priately. I gained my fame in “ Richard” 
and I mean to close with it. He according- 
ly ordered a superb new dress. When this 
came home, he, with a little want of judg- ~ 
ment, said he would play “Lear” in his 
“new ‘Richard’ dress.” His friends re- 
monstrated, but he persisted. And yet from 
“ Richard” he almost shrank. “I dread 
the fight,” he said to his friend Cradock, 
“and the fall. I am afterwards in ago- 
nies.” ¢ 

On June the 5th “ Richard” was given in 
presence of the King and Queen. ¢ Old and 
dear friends were crowding up and rallying 
about. Sir George Young came away from. 
that night, and saying, “the evening of your 
day may be sweet and composed, is the sincere 
wish of your old and affectionate friend.” 
“John Beard” got him at this favourable 
moment to make a request for him to Sir 
George Hay. “ You are grown formal in 
your old age, my dear friend,” said Sir 
George. “Kiss the blooming wrinkles of 


* The amusing Cradock tells us complacently, 
** After the second act I left my place, and went in 
tears to the Bedford Coffee-house. When Garrick 
— wy he was quite affected, and shook me by 
the hand. 


+t He was now suffering dreadfully from the stone. 
He was doctoring himself, and when he saw a gra- 
zier in the country ride who had suffered from the 
same malady, but had been benefited by ‘‘ Adam’s 
Solvent,” he began to take that medicine also. Mr. 
Cradock mentions this. A little unimportant mat- 
ter like this, but which is corroborated by Garrick‘s 
own letters, is evidence of exactness in things of 
more weight. Garrick was recommending this sol- 
vent to such friends as suffered like him. 


t Davies, inaccurate to the last, says that “‘ Rich- 
ard” was acted but once. It was played three 
times. The king was surprised to see the nimble- 
ness with which he performed the fighting portions, 
and ran about the field. 








me always yours and hers.” On the eighth 
“ King Lear” was given, with Miss Younge 
as Cordelia; and then came round the fa- 
tal closing 10th of June, which was the last 
night for Roscius. 

Don Feliz was the gay and classic ¢harac- 
ter selected. The tremendous crowd that 
filled the theatre from floor to ceiling, were 
to be recreated with a last glimpse of true 
comedy, the like of which it-may be sus- 
pected no one has seen since. F1om this 
choice it may be suspected that the image of 
himself that he. wished to linger on play- 
goer’s mind, was of the tempered gaiety and 
— sprightliness where his real strength 


ay. 

What a night for Druty Lane!- What a 
night for the.actor — now, at the end of his 
nearly forty years’ service. There was not 
here any of the affectation and sham senti- 
ment that sometimes prevails on such de- 
partures, too long delayed; as his eyes 
wandered round the house, which house 
must have seemed to him a sea of friends’ 
faces and of friends’ eyes. There were 
strangers and foreigners present.* 

Even the foreigners were struck by the 
mournful character of the scene; which 
brought to him the early days — the triumph 
of the little theatre at Goodman’s-fields. 
He thought himself that he played with 
even more spirit than he had ever done be- 
fore. When Mrs. Centlivre’s wit was done, 
and the curtain had shut out that Don Felix 
for ever, then came a moment of suspense 
‘and even awe. He came forward very slow- 
ly. Behind the stage was filled with groups 
of the players eager not to lose a point of 
this almost solemn situation. The sides be- 
came crowded with others. Not a sound 
was heard. There was a pause. No won- 
der he said afterwards that it was an awful 
moment, and that he seemed to have lost 
not merely his voice, but the use of his limbs. 
His face was seen to work as he tried to 
speak, and with an effort. It had been the 
custom, he said, on such occasions to address 
friends in a farewell epilogue. He had in- 
tended following the practice, but when he 
came to attempt it, found himself quite as 
unequal to the writing of it as he now would 
be to its delivery. The jingle of rhyme 
and the language of fiction would but ill suit 
his present feelings. The moment was an 
awful one for him, now parting for ever from 
those who had lavished on him such favours 


*A German baron was among those who came 
—, from Paris, and who had been trying for 
three weeks to get aplace, There was also a Baron 

t. 


Roch presen 
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my ancient love for my sake, and believe | and kindness; and upon the very spot where 


all these favours were received. Here he 
was quite overcome, and could not go on 
from his tears. Recovering himself he 
merely added, that he should never forget 
their goodness, and though his successors 
might have more ability, > ll could not sur- 
pass the pains he had taken to win support, 
or the gratitude he felt. On this he retired 
slowly, and with a lingering longing. The 
shouts of applause from that brilliant am- 
hitheatre were broken by sobs and tears. 
e wonderful eyes still brilliant, were 
turned wistfully again and again to that sea 
of sympathetic faces, one of the most bril- 
liant audiences perhaps that ever sat in 
Drury Lane, and at last tore himself from 
their view. An awful moment for him, as he 
said. Their emotion was as plain to him as 
his was tothem. Though an afterpieca was 
to follow, they would not suffer it to be 
played, nor could the actors find spirit to 
perform it, after the affecting bit of tragedy 
that they had witnessed. When the curtain 
descended on that fatal 16th of June, it in- 
deed shut out the greatest of English actors. 
But among the familiar attractions of 
Hampton must be counted Mr. Garrick’s 
great dog “ Dragon,” which was well known 
everywhere. He had even travelled up to 
town, and, like his master, had made his ap- 
arance on the stage at Drury Lane, being 
ed out by the droll Weston, who spoke an 
epilogue, addressed to himself. he audi- 
ence were infinitely delighted with the un- 
conscious acting of the great dog, who seemed 
quite at home in their presence, and looked 
up with great good humour in the face of this 
droll actor, who was addressing him. There 
was near being a riot on a succeeding night 
when this epilogue was withdrawn, and the 
dog had to be sent for. This familiarity was 
scarcely consistent with the dignity of Dru- 
ry Lane, and was nearly as bad as that box- 
ing of Hunt and dancing of Mahomet which 
he had once, through Johnson’s mouth, de- 
nounced so scornfully ; later Miss Hannah 
Moore addressed this dog far more elegantly, 
and appropriately ; and her very pleasing ode 
to Dragon was copied, and recopied, and had 
at last to be printed to gratify admirers. 
The occasion was Garrick’s Farewell to the 
Stage, and the compliments are just, without 
any adulation : — 


“© O Dragon! change with me thy fate, 
To me give up thy ee and state, 
And I will give thee mine. 
I left to think and thou to feed, 
My mind enlarged, thy body freed, 


ow blest my lot and thine ! 
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‘I’d get my master’s way — by rote, 
Ne’er would I bark at ragged coat, 
Nor tear the tattered sinner. 
Like him I'd love the dog of merit, 
Caress the cur of broken spirit, 
And give them all a dinner. 


Nor let me pair his blue-eyed dame 
With Venus or Minerva’s name, 
One warrior, one coquet. 
No; Pallae and the Queen of Beauty 
Shann’d or betrayed that nuptial duty, 
Which she so highly set. 


Whene’er I heard the rattling coach 
Proclaim their long-desired approach, 
How would I haste to greet ’em ? 

Nor ever feel I wore a chain, 
Till starting I perceived with pain 
I could not fly to meet ’em. 


The master loves his sylvan shades, 

Here with the nine melodious maids, 
His choicest hours are spent. 

Yet shall I hear some witling cry, 

(Such witlings from my presence fly), 
‘ Garrick will soon repent.’ 


When warm admirers drop a tear, 

Because this sun has left his sphere 
And set before his time, 

I who have felt and loved his rays, 

What they condemn will loudly praise, 
And call the deed sublime. 


How wise! long pampered with applause, 
To make a voluntary pause, 
And lay his laurels down. 
Boldly repelling each stray claim, 
To dare assert to wealth and fame, 
‘ Enough of both I’ve known!’ ” 


The same feeling of temporising pursued 
him with Kenrick. This ruffian, as he may 
be called, pursued exactly the same tactics 
as Williams had done, and it would almost 
seem as if the two had taken counsel to- 
gether. Irritated by his play not being 
accepted at once, he took his revenge by try- 
ing to mix up Garrick’s name with Bicker- 
staff and his defence, which was then ex- 
citing public attention. When he knew 
that this must have struck at Garrick in his 
tenderest point, he sent him, just as Williams 
had done, an anonymous letter. Garrick 
had intended to punish him by the law, 
which alarmed the slanderer, who took the 
odd course of writing as a friend and abus- 
ing himself. Mr. Garrick, he said, owed it 
to himself to bring this desperate villain to 
an account, and exact from him the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman. This “ cowardly ras- 
cal, to recover his reputation, now declares 
that he is ready to give Mr. Garrick the sat- 
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isfaction of a gentleman ; and to cover his 
cowardice he now swaggers with a sort of 
Hussar’s spadron by his side, and hints to 
people that laugh in his face that he wears 
it to fight Mr. Garrick, though it is well 
known among his acquaintances that his 
cowardice is even superior to his infamy.” 
This was a foolish artifice to make Garrick 
give over his legal proceedings and entr 
im into a challenge. Garrick, alittle fool- 
ishly, prepared a letter—a rather weak 
letter —in which he affected a tone of 
reasoning of which the other was not worthy. 
“TI am really sorry for the figure you 
made in the late transaction with me. Could 
you not have finished a little better for the 
sake of that honour which drops so readily 
from your pen’? No, sir; I would have hon- 
oured you by giving you the satisfaction 
of a gentleman, if you could, as Shake-_ 
speare says, have screwed your courage to 
the sticking place.” With a wise discretion 
he thought better of the matter and did not 
send it. | With such scoundrels abroad, a 
man of worth and in a public station re- 
quired rare sense and firmness to direct his 
course. Even when a scribbler in the 
papers like “ Curtius” had the effrontery to 
write to him threatening a sort of public ex- 
posure, and offering to send “a fair copy of 
three letters which will in a short time ap- 
pear, and if. in examining the swelling heap 
of charges they contain, Mr. G. can obviate 
some, they shall be expunged,” &c. He had 
the folly to answer this impudent demand, ¢ 
and expostulate with the writer. “I hon- 
estly assure you,” he said, in conclusion, 
“that [ had much rather have your praise 
than your blame ; but I would as much scorn 
to obtain it meanly, as you would scorn to 
ant it.” Surely this was. treating such 
Bullies with infinitely too much respect, and 
was actually an invitation for future attacks. 
As might be imagined, so mild an expostula- 
tion was of nouse. Garrick had then been 
seized with his last sickness, which must 
have been embittered by such a threat. A 
letter found its way to him then —“ It is 
this moment that Curtius has heard of the 
illness of Mr. Garrick, and Curtius assures 
Mr. G. nothing shall pass from him to the 
ress till he has heard again privately from 
r. G., or at least till he understands that 
gentleman is in a state of body to answer 
any public charges. . . . . He hopes to be 
the explainer and corrector of his affec- 
tation, and tyranny, and jealousy and par- 
tiality.” This was a comforting prospect 
oe who was but eight days psn his 
end. 
Now was commenced for him a new shape 
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of existence. With all that most reasonable 
excuse of weariness and ill health, he must 
have been looking back wistfully to the old 
profession ; and, after all, to the actor en 
retraite, with opulence and ease and retire- 
ment from toil, nothing can have the old 
exquisite charm of the “ House,” no compa- 
ny can equal the brilliant company seated 
rows above rows in the boxes. Nothing can 
sparkle like the footlights, and no scent can 
surpass the familiar play-house perfume. 

he attentions and kindness of his friends 
now redoubled. Now that he was free they 
competed with each other for his society. 
He was overwhelmed with invitations. Sir 
Watkyn Wynne now claimed him for a 
long promised visit to Wynyestay. Irish 
friends — the Caldwells of Castle Caldwell, 
whom he had met abroad at Florence, 
pressed him to visit them in Ireland, a coun- 
try which he had not seen for some thirty 
years, but which his heart had often turned 
to. His kind, gracious, and most grateful 
letter is almost extravagant in its acknowl- 
edgments. He most sincerely wished that 
it was in his power, as it was in his heart, to 
show his gratitude. It had long been his 
wish to visit a kingdom where he had been 
honoured with every mark of regard and 
kindness. He did not quite give up the 
was 


hope of getting over, but Mrs. Garric 
so distressed by sea voyages; and then he 
makes the remarkable declaration that he 
had not been away a single day from Mrs. 
‘Garrick during the twenty-eight years of 
their marriage, and, therefore, could not 


now begin to think of going alone. This is, 
indeed, a rare devotion. Lord Pembroke 
was eager to secure him for Wilton, but his 
earliest visit was down to Wynnestay. 

But the theatre had its own losses, and 
his departure seemed to be the forerunner 
of a sudden mortality. For within six 
months, Weston and Shuter, a pair of infi- 
nite humour, and Woodward the comedian, 
and Barry, the very essence of tenderness, 
and now literally worn out of existence by 
the never-ceasing racking of gout, were all 
swept away. Almost as soon as he was gone 
the theatre began to decay. The well- 
known character of Sheridan was no guaran- 
tee for steadiness or efficiency —the man- 
ager who came into the green-room to 
hear Cumberland’s new play read, yawning 
through a couple of acts, half asleep, and 
giving as an excuse that he had been up for 
two nights before. But his sparkling come- 
dy, the “ School for Scandal,” was already 
in rehearsal. [tis very characteristic that 
he should have taken Garrick’s performances 
very easily, partly from sheer laziness. He 
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once lamented at a supper, that he had not 
seen the great actor as often as he might 
have done. But the reason he gave is 
equally characteristic of Thomas Sheridan, 
his father; For this actor had always in- 
stilled into his son that he himself was, the 
Jirst player in England ; the son, therefore, 
did not .care to see an inferior.* The 
comedy was read by Garrick, who was in- 
finitely impressed by its wit and power. To 
some one who met him coming out of the 
theatre, he said it was equal to anything in 
the old range of comedy. 

But though he had left the theatre, he had 
a very particular interest in it still; and 
oddly enough, though he had formally sold 
his own share, he seemed only to have trans- 
ferred his responsibility to Lacy’s side; for 
on that share he held a mortgage of no less 
a sum than two and twenty thousand pounds. 
This was a serious stake, and it very soon 
was to cause him much uneasiness. 

Indeed he presently saw that Sheridan’s 
carelessness and laziness was imperilling the 
security every hour. Even Mrs. Clive, 
down at Twickenham, found everybody ra- 
ving at the supineness of Sheridan. “ There 
never was in nature such a contrast as Gar- 
rick and Sheridan. What have you given 
him,” she asked, “ that he creeps so?” Yet 
Lacy, who seems to have inherited his 
father’s petulance, could scarcely conduct 
himself with decent forbearance to a credi- 
tor who had so much in his power. When 
the second season began, the profits were 
only just enough to discharge the in- 
terest money on the debts; and the first 
season only brought Lacy five hundred 
pounds. This did not seem hopeful. Yet 
in the face of such difficulties, he could 
write to Garrick in such a strain as this: 
“ No unkind treatment shall ruffle my tem- 
per, or make me decide uncandidly on the 
a I now wait for. On the other 
1and, no distress, no oppression shall force 
me to consent to what I could not other- 
wise acquiesce in.” (Garrick had not pressed 
him, but had thought that he had proposed 
to pay off the mortgage. The good-natured 
creditor passed over this behaviour on a 
sort of excuse being made, and was forbear- 
ing. But the only result of this indulgence 
was a notice from the proprietors in a few 
weeks, declaring their inability to pay in- 
terest until all the debts of the theatre had 
been cleared off. This was an alarming in- 
timation. Two thousand two hundred a 
year was scarcely a trifle. Garrick’s answer 
was a prompt notice of foreclosure. He was 
secured by the personal joint bond of the 

* Taylor. 
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four proprietors. These proceedings brought 
out a piece.of duplicity on the part of Lacy ; 
for he wrote to disclaim all share in the no- 
tice that had been sent, and to protest 

ainst the mortgage being paid off, and de- 
clared that the interest would be found all 
in due course. Garrick at once, softened, 
sent him a message that he might depend 
he should not be distressed. Yet Garrick 
presently discovered that just before this 
transaction, Lacy had bargained to transfer 
all his interest to Sheridan for a large price. 
This explained his disinclination to have the 
mortgage paid off. 

But this was not all. Linley, another of 
the proprietors, chose to assume that some 
paragraph reflecting on the theatre, that 
appeared in the papers, was written by Gar- 
rick ; and acting on this presumption, chose 
to write an offensive one in reply, in which 
ridicule was thrown upon the late manager. 
For this he, too, like Lacy, was compelled 
to apologise. But very soon Mr. Garrick 
had to address “ the new patentees ” collec- 
tively in plain terms. “ Gentlemen,” he 
wrote, “ the rudeness of your letters, always 
the sign of a bad cause, I shall pass over 
_ with contempt.” But as they proposed an 
arbitration, he agreed to refer the matter to 
their respective attorneys, and declined to 
have any further correspondence with them. 
After this we can appreciate Garrick’s rare 
discretion as a manager, beside which we 
may put this exhibition of incompetence 
and stupidity. For so short a period as 
eighteen months, they could not conduct 
their theatre. Lacy appears to have left 
them and taken to the stage; but though he 
had behaved with duplicity, he of course 
came to the man he had deceived for assist- 
ance, and for letters of introduction to peo- 
ple in Cork, where he had now gone to 
act.* 

Garrick himself could not keep away from 
the old scene. It was rumoured in the Dub- 
lin coffee-houses that Sheridan the actor had 
met him there, and behaved very rudely to 
him. That veteran was still in town, busy 
with his old-fashioned rotund school of dec- 
lamation. Mr. Tighe and the Irish gentle- 
men called him “ Old Bubble and Squeak.” 
All this time his old malady had not been 
subdued. When Sheridan’s “ camp” was 
being got up, he remained one night after 
the audience had gone, to see the effect of 


* He appeared there in the character of Hamlet, 
and found the town avery pleasant place. But it 
was allin a bustle, every gentleman was in uniform, 
and drilling, &c. The ladies were very gay and 
brilliant, and there was a sort of mall there where 
they walked in full dress. These little glimpses of 
colour are always welcome. 
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some scenery, and caught a severe cold, 
which it would seem he was never able te 
shake off.t If he suffered, he must have 
found comfort. News of this attack reached 
Lord Camden, who wrote to learn the truth 
with an eagerness infinitely creditable to 
their long friendship. He had learned by 
inquiry that he was now recovered. Bat 
this did not quite satisfy him. . . . 

“ For I cannot be easy till I receive this 
account confirmed by your own hand. J 
have arrived at a time of life when the loss of 
an old friend is irreparable ; and however it 
has happened that we have not lately met 
as often as formerly, my friendship is as 
warm as ever, and I am sure there is not one 
among your large catalogue of friends whe 
is 

“ More affectionately yours, than 


“ CAMDEN.” * 


He soon became well enough to go down 
to Lord Palmerston’s, in Hampshire, and was 
at the review at Winchester, where it was 
remarked that he was looking quite well 
again. It was at Lord Palmerston’s, in the 
month of September, that he signed his 


| will, which is attested by that nobleman and 


a clergyman and his wile. 

During these last few months — for th 
were to be the last of his good life —all his 
friends seemed to feel a sort of instinct to 
be nervously anxious to show how much 
they regarded him, and were persevering ia 
their affectionate wishes and attentions, and 
in their compliments. Miss Hannah More 
told him how “a sweet girl,” at that review,.. 
stood near him, and forgot to look at the 
king or his troops. She told him too how 
the receipt of his letter announcing that he - 
was better, made her more joyful than ever 
she felt in her life. ‘“ Yet it was not a very 
mirthful kind of joy, for I shed tears at a. 
part of it which is not to be answered nor: 
even thought of; and when I read it to the 
rest, we had a concert of crying.” He was.. 
not himself. He was, as he expressed it, 
wandering about for health. Now at this.. 
noble honse, now at that, and flying from. 
one medicine to the other. The Spencers 
were in town, and he was to take them on. . 
a Saturday to see Fielding’s posthumous.. 

lay, for which he had written a prologue. 
That charming lady had insisted on :the 
usual Christmas visit to Althorpe ; and after 
many postponements he had fixed: to be 


* O Keeffe. 


t Not without reason did Garrick write on thes 
back, “‘ Lord Camden — most affectionate?’ 
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there by New Year’s day, “well or ill| with it. He was imprudent, and thought by 
dressed.” This was to be his last visit to} gaiety and motion to forget his pains. His 
that house, and to the people who were so/| friend Becket wrote with an instinctive 
dear to him. Yet he was not as free from| misgiving, that he wished he was, home 
anxieties as he hoped when he withdrew | again, and at rest in his arm-chair, for he 
from Drury Lane. He was now just as, was afraid they would make too much of 
seriously interested in its prosperity, only | him and make him ill. He rallied vigorous- 
that he had none of the security fpr its well-| ly, but still was being pursued by plays 
doing that his own direction and responsi-| which he was asked to read, and by copies 
bility would have brought him. It would of criticisms on Drury Lane, reviews, “ to 
have been better that he remained or clse | answers ” to some of his little papers, to say 
had shaken himself wholly free. | nothing of his own critiques, which he was 

The hopes of the management now rested | labouring at, and polishing. Those who 
on a Christmas pantomime — not then the} sent him these little cares, cautioned him 
happy restorative it has since proved — and | against a relapse. He was not to come out 
their jovial clown, Grimaldi; when he left|too soon. “ What a hard bout!” wrote 
town, his trusty agents were charged to let | Becket of the struggle his friend had made. 
him know how things were going on. Hop-| Thus ill, it must have inflamed his suffer- 
kins the prompter often wrote to him ac-| ings yet more to receive a foul reminder 
counts of what they were doing, and how | from the ruffian who called himself “ Cur- 
plays went off. What sort was the misera- | tius;” and with affected compassion prom- 
able management may be conceived from | ised to suspend his attacks until “ Mr. Gar- 
aspecimen during the Christmas of 1778. rick was in a state of body to answer any 
One night “ Much Ado about Nothing” was! public charges.” He was brought up to 
in the bills. At noon Mr. Henderson sent | London by easy stages. He arrived at the 
word that he ¢éould not play. They hurried | 


| Adelphi in the evening of the 15th of Jan- 
to Covent Garden, and obtained “ the loan” | uary. The next day he sent for his apothe- 
of Lewis to supply his place. Soon after 


cary, Laurence, who found him dressing and 
arrived a message from Parsons, to the} apparently better. Young O’Keeffe, then 
effect that he could not play. Moody was 


;newly come to London, a_ raw Irish lad, 
put into his part; and later Vernon an-| recollected seeing him walking briskly up 
nounced that he would not play. The! and down in front of his house on the Adel- 

rompter thought himself very lucky in| phi-terrace. Yet the end was not far off. 
aa able to stop all these wide gaps so| There were some alarming symptoms, which 
happily. But during the first act, he found | made the apothecary advise sending for Dr. 
that one La Mash, who did Borachio, had | Cardogan, who, when he came, pronounced 
neither come to his duty nor sent any ex-| the matter so uncertain and serious, that he 
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cuse. There was no one to take this part, | at 
so they had to cut out his scenes, altogether. 
There was a wretched house. The “ School 
for Scandal ” was down for the next niglit, 
but Parsons could not play. No wonder | 
the harassed prompter said they were in a| 
dreadful situation. The worst symptom | 
was the inferior actor, La Mash, daring to 
absent himself. What a change from the 
discipline of the late manager, under whose 
rule no one dared to have offered such dis- 
respect to the public. 

Their only hope was in the pantomime, 
got up with gorgeous scenery, and Grimaldi 
as clown. He was the life and soul of it; 
but though galleries and pit were full, the 
boxes were thin. 

These accounts could not have cheered | 
him. “In the midst of that social happiness | 
and rational pleasure,” says Mr. Thomas | 
Davies, in his best valet manner, “ which | 
everybody enjoys with that noble family,” he | 
was once more attacked; but this time an 
alarming eruption, known as herpes, came | 





) once. 


recommended him to settle his affairs 
Garrick answered him calmly, that 
nothing of that kind remained to be done, 
and that as for himself, he was ready to die. 
From that hour his malady * made steady 
way, bringing on a sort of dulness for want 
of circulation, which increased into stupor. 
There was a picture during that illness 
which must have long haunted his wife. 
Weary with ceaseless watching and attend- 
ance, she made an agreeable friend stay 
and dine, expecting to find some distraction 
in his society. As they were talking, Mr. 
Garrick came in, in a sort of rich dressing- 
gown, but fearfully changed ; his face yellow 
and shrunk, his eyes dim, and his gait slow 
and tottering. By a strange association he 
seemed to the guest like Lusignan, one of 
his old favourite characters, of the old, old 
years, when he wore just such a dress. He 
sat down on the sofa wearily, remained for 
more than an hour, and never spoke a word. 


* Pronounced to be what they called palsy of the 
kidneys. 
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He then went back to his room, which he 
never left again.* 

But ereater physicians were now called 
—- Drs. Warren and Heberden, Johnson’s 
doctor. Many more came late — all friends 
— eager to give their aid by advice. When 
the sick man saw the face of Dr. Schomberg, 


he put out his hand, and with one of his old | 


sweet smiles, said, “ Though last not least 


in love.” Though the stupor was gaining on | 


him, he could at times talk calmly and 
cheerfully. He told ont of his friends that 
he did not regret his having no children, 
for had they turned out unkind or disobedi- 


ent, he could not have supported such a| 


trial. On the last day of his life, a letter 
was brought in — the last he ever received, 
and it ran to the old, old story — acknowl- 
edgment of his kindness. It was from 
young Miss Farren. As at times the film 
cleared from his mind, he saw the room 


filled with figures, and asked who all those | 
people were, he was told they were physi- | 


cians. With a sense of the grotesque he 
shook his head, and muttered from “ The 
Fair Penitent :” 


“ Another and another still succeeds, 
And the last fool is welcome as the former.” 


For that day he was quite composed, and 
talked at intervals with exceeding tranquilli- 
ty. Early the next morning, January 20th, 
about eight o’clock, the dreary scene of this 
life shifted, and he passed gently away from 
this human stage where he had played so 
often, and always played with such dignity. 

The charge of avariciousness had become 
a “stock” one long before he died; and 
actors and authors went away from Drury 


Lane, swelling the ery that “ Garrick was ' 


so stingy, Garrick was so mean.” No won- 
der he was rich, they said, as no one was in 
such agonies when it came to parting with 
his money. The jesters joined in the cry, 
and innumerable were the pleasant. stories 
they told to illustrate ‘ Garrick’s stinginess.” 
Even Mr. Fox, walking up and down one 
night with him in front of the house in 
Southampton-street, was so amused with the 
owner’s feverish anxiety about some candles 
which he saw burning in his front parlour ; 
his friend kept him purposely walking, and 
would not let him go in, and thus tortured 
his penurious soul. With all this, echoed 
again and again, until the character of 
“stinginess” became accepted, there was 
an impression abroad that Mr. Garrick could 
at times be a little liberal. ‘There were a 


* With the pettishness of illness, he was hurt 
that he was not made to dine with the others. 
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‘few instanees of this liberality, pretty well 
| known during his lifetime, which seemed 
‘inconsistent with the “stingy” character. 
But this could be accounted for by other 
motives about as mean as the stinginess. 
“ Little Davy ” was so cunning and clever 
in all things, that he was merely consulting 
his interest: We have seen’ how the valet 
mind of ‘Tate Wilkinson accounted for his 
bounty to him. Foote knew pretty. well 
what the force of terror had done in his 
regard. But all wo had known him, or 
wrote, seemed to admit, a little grudgingly, 
that he could be liberal now and again, no 
matter from what motive. Hard measure 
has, indeed, been dealt out to him in this 
regard. It is surprising with what sweet- 
ness and patience he should have compla- 
cently accepted such a reputation. It will 
hardly be credited that this great man — 
for such we may call him —was about the 
most benevolent and charitable of his time 
— not in that pompous shape of charity 
which sets its name down ostentatiously for 
great sums to hospitals and institutions, but 
jin that more generous and laborious charity 
which helps the weak, rescues the struggling 
friend at the critical moment, and saves 
credit and name by secret, timely, and 
| judicious aid. In this rare exercise of 
Christian virtue, the great actor was con- 
spicuous. Never’ was a man so maligned, 
and, worse than all, maligned by those who 
experienced his bounty. He was the most 
generous, kindly, and humane of men. And 
now we know that all his thrift, his little 
|carefulness about saving, which the mean, 
dissipated, wasteful creatures about him 
could not understand, and made merry 
with, was all to the one end—of laying 
up a store which he could dispense magnifi- 
cently, or, at the worst, was a “ peculiarity,” 
which had been found in many generous 
men both before and since. 

| It is infinitely to Tom Davies’ credit, who 
| had his own little grudge against the great 
actor, and who fancied himself aggrieved, 
that when he comes to deal with this matter 
— as it were, over the grave of his friend — 
he should have forgotten all, even his own 
rather unfair insinuations in other portions 
|of the “ Life,” and given way to. a warm 
and generous burst of admiration. The. 
catalogue of Garrick’s good deeds would be 
| a long one indeed —as long as his own life. 
| It began even with his days of early success. 
“ His mind,” says Davies, “ was so bountiful 
|that he scarcely knew what it was to 
'deny;” and the rough Johnson, who at 
‘times abused him, said he believed David 
| Garrick gave away more money than any 
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man in London. Let us run hastily over{ Indeed, to his own relations his kindness 
the instances of this liberality to which the | was unbounded. It is most probable that he 
mere allusions in his correspondence help us | defrayed his nephew’s university expenses ; 
to. When the great actress, Clairon was in | for when the latter entered the Church, he 
the midst of her famous quarrel with the | procured for him the advowson of a rectory 
Court, he offered her £500; and though} at Hendon. For another nephew a \com- 
she might not have been in distress, and | mission in the army was obtained. When 
something was to be allowed for the romance | this nephew was married, he seems to have 
of the situation, an English traveller heard | helped him in some very remarkable way. 
Voltaire tell the story, and ask his company | “ I must now,” wrote Mrs. Clive, “ mention 
which of the marshals or dukes would have | the noblest act of your life, your generosity 
done so splendid a thing. Then Burke | tonephew David: all the world is repeating 
comes to in to beg a loan of a thousand | your praises ; those people who always envied 
pounds, which is cheerfully given, though it | you, and wished to detract from you, always 
may perhaps have been more a matter of | declaring you loved money too much even 
convenience to the great orator than of | to part from it, now they will feel foolish and 
necessity. How Johnson, Foote, Jephson, | look contemptible; all that I can say is, I 
Murphy, and Mossop were assisted we have | wish that heaven had made me such an un- 
seen in the course of this narrative. Now| cle.” Here was testimony from the delight- 
Baretti asks for fifty guineas, which he was/| ful and sincere “Pivy.” There was a 
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made to promise he would ask for if in want. | 
Now an obscure player Gentleman begs 
five guineas; now a poor fiddler is assisted 
with twenty-seven guineas, is given a place 
in the Drury Lane orchestra; and then 
writes impudent and ungrateful letters be- 
cause his salary is not raised. Now Bicker- 
staff writes in verse : — 


“ Fifty times, as I suppose, 
I have troubled you in prose. 

“ Well,” cry you, with peevish brow, 

‘“* What the placue’s the matter now ?” 
Teazed and worried at this rate, 
Griffin, ay, this is his way 
Every now and then to send me. 

To these Irishmen commend me: 
And expect me at his need — 
Fifty pounds !— not I, indeed. 


“ Sent directly ” is Garrick’s jee en- 
dorsement on this appeal. abell, the 
Shakesperean, was also lent money ; so was 
Dibdin; so was Wilkinson; so was Victor 
£50 (never paid) ; so was Barry, when he 
and Garrick metin Dublin. What a tender 
brother he was will have been seen already, 
and will be further from a grateful letter 
from George Garrick acknowledging assist- 
ance.* 

* Garrick Cor., vol. 2, page 198. 

“DEAR BROTHER,” it rans, “the great agita- 
tion of mind I have been in will, I hope, plead my 
excuse for not returning you sooner my moat affec- 
tionate thanks for your very kind and brotherly 
answer to mf letter. Indeed, my dear brother, you 


have affected me much with your. great kindness, 
and [ could now dash out my brains that I should 





have either neglected or offended you; and I can 
assure you that the pangs I have felt from your | 
withdrawing your love and affection from me, had | 
at times deprived me not only of my senses, but | 
atmost of my life. For indeed it has been the | 
cause of many and very long as well as very ex- 
pensive illnesses. ..... ‘This, I hope” (his ex- 





penses for edacation, &c.), ‘will in some measure 


special grace in the way he performed these 
good actions. When Mr. Berenger, deputy 
Master of the Horse to the king, fell into 
difficulties, and was obliged to confine him- 
self in sanctuary, as it were, in the royal 
stables, his friends who loved him, took u 
the matter and raised money to defray his 
debts. Garrick sent him his bond for £280 
10s., with this letter — 


“DEAR BERENGER,—I did not hear 
till last night, and I heard it with the great- 
est pleasure, that your friends have gener- 
ousty contributed to your and their own hap- 
piness. No one can more rejoice in this 
circumstance than Ido; and as I hope we 
shall have a bonfire upon the occasion, I 
beg that you will light it with the en- 
closed.” * 

*“Innumerable instances of humanity,’ 
says Davies, “could be told of him, enough 
to fill a volume.” Here was the fashion 
again after which Mr. Garrick helped his 
friends. There was a surgeon of reputation, 
who often came and dined and supped 
with them. One night this gentleman de- 
clared that his affairs were in such a situa- 
tion that without a friend who would lend 


account for my application to you; but you will 
wrong me much should you in the least think that 
I have not the warmest sense of gratitude and 
affection to my sister and you for your unbounded 
goodness to my children. Give me leave to assure 
you both that I shall ever feel it, and that I shall 
never forget it.” 


* Taylor gives a very amusing distortion of this 
story. He represents Garrick as giving a dinner, 
and after the dinner producing all the bonds, notes, 
&c, which had been brought up by Berenger’s 
friends, which he then threw into the fire. This 
rather theatrical scene is clearly based on the word 
bonfire” in Garrick’s letter. Both Taylor and 
Davies make the sum £5'10; but this was the penalty, 
which in a bond is made double the princfpal. 
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him a thousand pounds, he must be ruined. 
Garrick asked what security. “Nothing 
but my own,” said the surgeon. “ Here’s a 
pretty fellow,” said Garrick, turning to Mrs. 
Garrick, “ who wants a thousand pounds on 
his own security.” He drew a cheque for 
that sum, never asked for it, and never was 
repaid. Qnce a friend asked him for a 
trifle for a poor widow — say two guineas. 
“T can’t give that,” he replied. “ Well, 
what you please.” He put thirty pounds 
into his friend’s hand. A reduced gentle- 
man of Lichfield, who had known him, 
begged a little assistance. He sent him a 
hundred pounds. As Davies says, “of this 
I should despise the mention, if it were a 
matter of rarity and wonder.” But pages 
could be filled with these little “ unofficial” 
acts of true kindness. It was discovered 
after his death that he had a host of small 
annuitants depending on him. At Hamp- 
ton every inhabitant of the place could tell 
the same tale; the poor of that place lost in 
him almost an affectionate father. And it 
was remarked that every year his benefac- 
tions and charities were steadily increasing. 
Very kindly and pretty also in the idea, was 
his little festival for the first of May, when 
all the Hampton poor children were in- 
vited to his garden and amused; presented 
with huge cakes by his own hand, and a 
small present of money. And I have not 
the slightest doubt that this was a little ga/- 
anterie in honour of his charming and much 
loved wife, whose name, “ Maria,” belonged 
to the Month of Mary. Thus delicate, gra- 
cious, kindly, generous, as great in goodness 
as he was in intellectual gifts, he remained 
from the beginning of his life to the end. 
But in truth whatever direction we look to, 
in the history of his day, little special in- 
stances of his liberality meet us. When 
Mr. Christie, head of the well-known auc- 
tion firm, was involved in a difficulty by the 
failure of Mr. Chace Price, one of his 
patrons, suffered a loss of some £5,000, it 
was Mr. Garrick who privately offered to 
help him through with assistance to that 
amount.* 

Now pa open the old, rude, eccentri¢ 
Monsey, in his most ungracious aspect. He 
affected to be hurt at “a rumour” which he 
was told of by a most respectable man, that 
Mr. Garrick had said that Dr. Monsey had 
set the Duke of Leeds against him. The 
doctor went to his grace expressly, who 
said, “‘ Lord, Doctor, I dare say I have used 
you ill for your puffing him to me contin- 
ually, and making me believe there was not 

* Taylor. 
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his fellow upon earth.” There were other 
grievances. An abusive letter written to 
him by Garrick, “ upon a d—d confoundeth 
lie,” told by the doctor as a joke. Now he 
wanted back his books lent some fifteen or 
twenty yearsago. “ However these matters 
are all over and done with, and when you 
are at leisure look out for a man who has a 
eater esteem and love for you than I had.” 
arrick answered him with good humour. 
He sent him tickets for the theatre. He ex- 
lained that the matter about the Duke of 
eeds was all a mistake. But the other was 
not to be conciliated, and growled back, 
“ Whether the gentleman mistook you or I 
him, I neither know nor care. - As to malice, 
he might deny that he had any; but the 
doctor did care much, since I am now in all 
probability removed far from any severe 
stroke of it.” 

On this Garrick replied with spirit, that 
he would let the doctor’s warmest friend 
read these two notes, and pronounce which 
heart had the most malice in it. “ Indeed 
you are grown very peevish, and some of 
your college friends say as much. He sent 
him two of his books back, and will get the 
third if it is to be found in the three king- 
doms.” He concluded with, “If you find 
that my balance is due to you for particular 
favours, I am ready to discharge it, notwith- 
standing Hudibras’ maxim, 


‘When friends begin to take account, 
The devil with such friends may mouat.’ 


‘ Yours, my dear Doctor, 
“ Most obediently, 
“D. G.” 


“The doctor was indeed a sour, ill-condi- 
tioned being, and this was but his spleen 
and envy at his friend’s success. 

On the eve of his retirement there came 
to him a testimonial so genuine and hearty 
that it must have rejoiced him. Its coming 
from one who was always at war with him, 
makes it- of double value, and gives a pic- 
ture of the true state of things behind the 
curtain. “In the height of the public ad- 
miration for you,” said the sprightly Clive, 
“ when you were never mentioned but the 
Garrick, the charming man, the fine fellow, 
the delightful creature, both by men and& 
ladies ; when they were admiring everything 
you did, and everything you scribbled, at 
this very time, I, the Pivy, was a living wit 
ness that. they did not know, nor could they 
be sensible, of half your perfections. I have 
seen you with your magic hammer in your: 
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hand, endeavouring to beat your ideas into 
the heads of creatures who had none of their 
own. I have seen you with lamblike pa- 
tience, endeavouring to make them compre- 
hend you; and I have seen you when that 
could not be done. I have seen your lamb 
turned into a lion ; by this your great labour 
and pains the public was entertained ; they 
thought they all acted very fine; they did 
not see you pull the wires. 

“There are people now on the stage to 
whom you gave their consequence; they 
thouzht themselves very great; now let 
them go on in their new parts with your 
leading-strings, and they will soon convince 
the world what their geniusis. I have 
always said this to everybody, even ‘when 
your horses and mine were in their highest 
prancing. While I was under your control, 
I did not say half the fine things I thought 
of you, because it looked like flattery; and 
you know your Pivy was always proud ; be- 
sides I thought you did not like me then ; 
but now Iam sure you do, which makes me 
send you this letter.” 

A true picture of the workings of human 
character. It explains what was the secret 
of many little troubles for Garrick. “1 
thought you did not like me then..... 
It looked like flattery.” The patient man- 
ager petted and talked of everywhere, 
labouring conscientiously with his corps. 
“ By this your great labour and pains the 
public were entertained ; they thought they all 
acted very fine, they did not see you pull the 
wires.” No wonder Garrick marked this kind 
and spirited letter, “My Pivy — excellent.” 

From Twickenham came a half playful, 
half serious protest against his long deser- 
tion. ‘“ There is no such being now in the 
world as Pivy; she has been killed by the 
cruelty of the Garrick ; but Mrs. Clive, thank 
God, is still alive, and alive like to be, and 
did intend to call you to account for your 
wicked behaviour to her.” He wrote as 
charming a reply. 

“My Dear Pivy,” he said, “ if your heart 
(somewhat combustible like my own) had 
played off all the squibs and rockets which 
lately occasioned a little cracking and boom- 
ing about me, I can receive your more gentle 
and pleasing firework of love and friendship. 
I will be with you at six this evening, to re- 
vive by the help of the spirits in your teaket- 
tle lamp, that flame which was almost blown 
out by the flouncing of your petticoat when 
my name was mentioned. Can my Pivy 
know so little of me to think that I prefer 
the clack of lords and ladies to the enjoy- 
ment of humour and genius ? ” 
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[A Simpson & Co., New York, have published a 
neat octavo volume, containing the words and mu- 
sic of 136 pieces, With their permission we copy the 
Introduction, as the best means of showing the in- 
terest and value of the work.] 


Tue musical capacity of the negro race 
has been recognized for so many years that 
it is hard to explain why no systematic e‘- 
fort has hitherto been made to collect and 
preserve their melodies. More than thirty 
years ago those plantation songs made their 
appearance which were so extraordinarily 
popular for a while ; and if “ Coal-black 
Rose,” “ Zip Coon” and “ Ole Virginny 
nebber tire” have been succeeded by spu- 
rious imitations, manufactured to suit the 
somewhat sentimental taste of our com- 
munity, the fact that these were called 
“ negro melodies” was itself a tribute to the 
musical genius of the race.* 

The public had well-nigh forgotten these 
genuine slave songs, and with them the 
creative power from which they sprung, 
when afresh interest was excited throuch 
the educational mission to the Port Royal 
islands, in 1861. The agents of this mis- 
sion were not long in discovering the rich 
vein of music that existed in these hali-bar- 
barous people, and when visitors from the 
North were on the islands, there was noth- 
ing that seemed better worth their while 
than to see a “shout” or hear the “ peo- 
ple” sing their “sperichils.” A few of 
these last, of special merit, t soon became 
established favorites among the whites, and 
hardly a Sunday passed at the church on 
St. Helena without “ Gabriel’s ‘Trumpet,” 
‘T hear from Heaven to-day,” or “Je- 
hovah Hallelujah.” The last time I myself 
heard these was at the Fourth of July cele- 
bration, at the church, in 1864. All of 
them were sung, and then the glorious 
shout, “ I can’t stay behind, my Lord,” was 
struck up, and sung by the entire multitude 
with a zest and spirit,a swaying of the 
bodies and nodding of the heads and light- 
ing of the countenances and rhythmical 
movement of the hands, which I think no 
one present will ever forget. 

Attention was, I believe, first publicly 
directed to these songs in a letter from Miss 
McKim, of Philadelphia, to Dwight’s Jour- 
nal of Music, Nov. 8, 1862, from which 

* It is not generally known that the beautiful air 
‘Long time ago,” or “ Nearthe lake where drooped 
the willow,’ was borrowed from the negroes, by 


whom it was sung to words beginning, ‘“* Way down 
in Raccoon Hollow.” 


t The fir-t seven spirituals in this collection, 
which were regularly sung at the church, 
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some extracts will presently be given. At 
about the same time, Miss McKim arranged 
and published two of them, “ Roll, Jordan ” 
(No. 1) and “ Poor Rosy” (No. 8) — prob- 
ably on all accounts the two best specimens 
that could be selected. Mr. H. G. Spauld- 
ing not long after gave some well-chosen 
specimens of the music in an article en- 
titled ‘* Under the Palmetto,” in the Conii- 
nental Monthly for August, 1863, among 
them, “ O Lord, remember me” (No. 15), 
and “ The Lonesome Valley ” (No. 7). Many 
other persons interested themselves in the 
collection of words and tunes, and it seems 
time at last that the partial collections in 
the possession of the editors, and known by 
them to be in. the possession of others, 
should not be forgotten and lost, but that 
these relics of a state of society which has 
passed away should be preserved while it is 
still possible.* 

The greater part of the musie here pre- 
sented has been taken down by the editors 
from the lips of the colored people them- 
selves ; when we have obtained it from oth- 
er sources, we have given credit in the ta- 
ble of contents. The largest and most 
accurate single collection in existence is 
probably that made by Mr. Charles P. 
Ware, chiefly at Coffin’s Point, St. Helena 
Island. We have thought it best to give 
this collection in its entirety, as the basis 
of the present work; it includes all the 
hymns as far as No. 43. Those which fol- 
low, as far as No. 55, were collected by my- 
self on the Capt. John Fripp and neighbor- 
ing plantations, on the same island. In all 
cases we have added words from other 
sources and other localities, when they could 
be obtained, as well as variations of the 
tunes wherever they were of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant it. Of the other hymns 
and songs we have given the locality when- 
ever it could be ascertained. 

The difficulty experienced in attaining | 
absolute correctness is greater than might | 
be supposed by those who have never tried | 
the experiment, and we are far from claim- | 
ing that we have made no mistakes. I have 
never felt quite sure of my notation with- | 
out a fresh comparison with the singing, 
and have then often found that I had made | 
some errors. I feel confident, however, 
that there are no mistakes of importance. 
What may appear to some to be an incor- 





| 
' 


* Only this last spring a valuable collection of 
songs maie at Kichmond, Va., was lostin the Wag- 
ner. No copy had been made from the original 
manuscript, so that the labor of their collection was 
lost. We had hoped to have theuse of them in pre- 
pariug the present work. 
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rect rendering, is very likely to be a varia- 
tion; for these variations are endless, and 
very entertaining and instructive. 

Neither should any one be repelled by 
any difficulty in adapting the words to the 
tunes. The negroes keep exquisite time in 
singing, and do not suffer themselves to be 
daunted by any obstacle in the words. The 
most obstinate Scripture phrases or snatches 
from hymns they will force to do duty with 
any tune they please, and will dish heroic- 
ally through a trochaic tune at the head of 
a column of iambs with wonderful skill. 
We have in all cases arranged one set of 
words carefully to each melody; for the 
rest, one must make them fit the best he 
can, as the negroes themselves do. 

The best that we can do, however, with 
paper and types, or even with voices, will 
convey but a faint shadow of the original. 
The voices of the colored people have a 
peculiar quality that nothing can imitate ; 
and the intonations and delicate variations 
of even one singer cannot be reproduced 
on paper. And I despair of conveying any 
notion of the effect of a number singing 
together, especially in a complicated shout, 
like “I can’t stay behind, my Lord” (No. 
8), or “ ‘Turn, sinner, turn O!” (No. 48.) 
There is no singing in parts, * as we under 
stand it, and yet no two appearto be singing 
the same thing : the leading singer starts the 
words of each verse, often improvising, and 
the others, who “ base ” him, as it is called, 
strike in with the refrain, or even join in the 
solo, when the words are familiar. When 
the “ base” begins, the leader often stops, 
leaving the rest of his words to be guessed 
at, or it may be they are taken up by one 
of the other singers. And the “ basers” 
themselves seem to follow their own whims, 
beginning when they please and leaving off 
when they please, striking an octave above 
or below (in case they have pitched the 
tune too low or too high), or hitting some 
other note that chords, so as to produce the 
effect of a marvellous complication and va- 
riety, and yet with the most perfect time, 
and rarely with any discord. And what 
makes it all the harder to unravel a thread 
of melody out of this strange network is 
that, like birds, they seem not. infrequently 


* “The high voices, all in unison, and the a@& 
mirable time and true accent with which their re- 
sponses are made, always make me wish that some 
great musical composer could hear these semi-sav- 
age performances. With a very little skilful adap- 
tation and instrumentation, I think one or two bar- 
barie chants and choruses might be evoked from 
them that would make the fortune of an opera.” — 
Mrs. Kemble’s ** Life on a Georgian Plantation,” 


|p. 218. 
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to strike sounds that Cannot be precisely 
represented by the gamut, and abound in 
“ slides from one note to another, and turns 
and cadences not in articulated notes.” 
“It is difficult,” writes Miss McKim, “to 
express the entire character of these negro 
ballads by mere musical notes and signs. 
The odd turns made in the throat, and the 
eurious rhythmic effect produced by single 
voiees chiming in at different irregular in- 
tervals, seem almost as impossible to place 
en the score as the singing of birds or the 
tones of an olian Harp.” There are also 
apparent irregularities in the time, which 
it is no less difficult to express accurately, 
and of which Nos. 10, 130, 131, and (emi- 
nently) 128, are examples. 

Still, the chief part of the negro music is 
eivilized in its character — partly composed 
under the influence of association with the 
whites, partly actually imitated from their 
music. Inthe main it appearsto be original 
im the best sense of the word, and the more 
we examine the subject, the more genuine 
it appears to us to be. Inavery few songs, 
as Nos. 19, 23, and 25, strains of familiar 
tunes are readily traced ; and it may easil 
be that others contain strains of less famil- 
iar music, which the slaves heard their mas- 
ters sing or play.* 

On the other hand there are very few 
which are of an intrinsically barbaric char- 
acter, and where this character does ap- 
pear, it is chiefly in short passages, inter- 
mingled with others of a different charac- 
ter. Such passages may be found perhaps 
in Nos. 10, 12, and 18; and “ Becky Law- 
ton,” for instance (No. 29), “ Shall I die?” 
€No. 52), “ Round the corn, Sally ” (No. 
$7), and “ O’er the crossing ” (No. 93) may 
very well be purely African in origin. In- 
deed, it is very likely that if we had found 
it possible to get at more of their secular 
music, we should have come to another 
conclusion as to the proportion of the bar- 
baric element. A gentleman in Delaware 
writes: — 

“We must look among their non-religious 
songs for the purest specimens of negro min- 
strelsy. It is remarkable that they have 
themselves transferred the best of these to 
the uses of their churches—I suppose on 
Mr. Wesley’s principle that‘ it is not right 
the Devil slivuld have all the good tunes.’ 
‘Their leaders and preachers have not found 


* We have rejected as spurious ‘‘ Give me Jesus,” 
“Climb Jacob’s Ladder,” (voth sung at Port Royal), 
and “Ill take the wings of the morning,” which 
we find in Methodist hymn-books. A few others, 
the character of which seemed somewhat suspicious, 
Saieve not felt at liberty to rejeet without direet 
evidence. 
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this change difficult to effect ; or at least they 
have taken so little pains about.it that one 
often detects the profane cropping out, and 
revealing the origin of their most solemn 
‘hymns,’ in spite of the best intentions of 
the poet and artist. Some of the best pure 
negro songs I have ever heard were those 
that used to be sung by the black stevedores, 
or perhaps the crews themselves, of the West 
India vessels, loading and unloading at the 
wharves in Philadelphia and Baltimore. I 
have stood for more than an hour, often, 
listening to them, as they hoisted and low- 
ered the hogsheads and boxes of their car- 
goes; one man taking the burden of the 
song (and the slack of the rope) and the 
others striking in with the chorus. They 
would sing in this way more than a dozen 
different songs in an hour; most of which 
might indeed be warranted to contain ‘ noth- 
ing religious’—a few of them, ‘on the 
contrary, quite the reverse ’— but generally 
rather innocent and proper in their language, 
and strangely attractive in their music ; and 
with a volume of voice that reached a square 
or two away. That plan of labor has now 
passed away, in Philadelphia at least, and 
the songs, I suppose, with it. So that these 
performances are to be heard only among 
black sailors on their vessels, or ‘long-shore 
men in out-of-the-way places, where oppor- 
tunities for respectable persons to hear them 
are rather few.” 

These are the songs that are still heard 
upon the Mississippi steamboats — wild and 
strangely fascinating —one of which we 
have been so fortunate as to secure for this 
collection. This, too, is no doubt the music 
of the colored firemen of Savannah, graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Kane O’Donnel, in a 
letter to the Philadelphia Press, and one of 
which he was able to contribute for our use. 
Mr. E. S. Philbrick was struck with the re- 
semblance of some of the rowing tunes at 
Port-Royal to the boatmen’s songs he had 
heard upon the Nile. 

The greater number of the songs which 
have come into our possession seem to be 
the natural and original production of a 
race of remarkable musical capacity and 
very teachable, which has been long enough 
associated with the more cultivated race to 
have become imbued with the mode and 
spirit of European music— often, neverthe- 
less, retaining a distinct tinge of their na- 
tive Africa. 

The words are, of course, in a large meas- 
ure taken from Scripture, and from the 
hymns heard at church ; and fcr this reason 
these religious songs do not by any means 
illustrate the full extent of the debasement 
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of the dialect. Such expressions as “ Cross 
Jordan,” “OQ Lord, remember me,” “ I’m 
going home,” “There’s room enough in 
Heaven for you,” we find abundantly in 
Methodist hymn-books; but with much 
searching I have been able to find hardly a 
trace of the tunes. The words of the fine 
hymn, “Praise, member” (No. 5), are 
found, with very little variation, in “‘ Choral 
Hymns” (No. 138). The editor of this col- 
lection informs us, however, that many of 
his songs were learned from negroes in Phil- 
adelphia, and Lt.-Col. Trowbridge tells us 
that he heard this hymn, before the war, 
among the colored people of Brooklyn.* 
For some very comical specimens of the 
way in which half-understood words and | 
phrases are distorted by them, see Nos. 22, | 
23. Another illustration is given by Col. 





Higginson : ¢ 

othe popular camp-song of ‘ Marching | 
Along’ was entirely new to them until our | 
quartermaster taught it to them at my re- 
quest. The words ‘Gird on the armor’ 
were to them a stumbling-block, and no 
wonder, until some ingenious ear substitu- | 
ted ‘ Guide on de army,’ which was at once | 
accepted and became universal. ‘ We'll 
guide on de army, and be marching along,’ 
is now the established version on the Sea 
Islands.” 

I never fairly heard a secular song among 
the Port Royal freedmen, and never saw a | 
musical instrument among them. The last | 
violin, owned by a“ worldly man,” disap- | 
peared from Coffin’s Point “de year gun 
shoot at Bay Pint.”{ In other parts of the 
South, “ fiddle-sings,” “ devil-songs,” ‘ corn- 
songs,” “ jig-tunes,” and what not, are com- 
mon ; all the world knows the banjo, and | 
the “ Jim Crow ” songs of thirty years ago. | 
We have succeeded in obtaining only a very 
few songs of this character. Our inter- 
course with the celored people has been 
chiefly through the work of the Freedmen’s 
Commission, which deals with the serious 
and earnest side of the negro character. 
It is often, indeed, no easy matter to per- 
suade them to sing their old songs, even as 
a curiosity, such is the sense of dignity that 





* We have generally preserved the words as sung, 
even where clearly nonsensical, as in No. 89; so 
‘*Why don’t you move so slow?” (No. 22). We 
will add that ‘* Paul and Silas, bound in jail” (No. 
4), is often sung ‘‘ Bounden Cyrus born in jail,” 
and the words of No. 11 would appear as “I take 
my tex in Matchew and by de Revolutions—I 
know you by your gammon,” &c.; so ‘‘ Ringy Rosy 
Land ” for “ Ring Jerusalem.” 

t Atlantic Monthly, June, 1867. 

t t.e., November, 1861, when Hilton Head was 
—_ by Admiral Dupont —a great date on the isl- 
ands. 
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has come with freedom. It is earnestly to 
be desired that some person, who has the 
opportunity, should make a collection of 
these now, before it is too late. ’ 

In making the present collection, we have 
only gleaned upon the surface, and in a 
very narrow field. The wealth of material 
still awaiting the collector can be guessed 
from a glance at the localities of those we 
have, and from the fact, mentioned above, 
that of the first forty-three of the collection 
most were sung upon a single plantation, 
and that it is very certain that the stores of 
this plantation were by no means exhausted. 
Of course there was constant intercourse 
between neighboring plantations; also be- 
tween different States, by the sale of slaves 
from one to another. But it is surprisin; 
how little this seems to have affected loc 
songs, which are different even upon adjoin- 
ing plantations. The favorite of them all, 
“ Roll, Jordan ” (No. 1), is sung in Florida, 
but not, I believe, in North Carolina. “ Ga- 
briel’s Trumpet ” (No. 4) and “ Wrestle on, 
Jacob” (No. %) probably came from Vir- 
ginia, where they are sung without much 
variation from the form usual at Port Roy- 
al; No. 6 is also sung in Maryland.* 
“ John, John of the Holy Order” (No. 22) 
is traced in Georgia and North Carolina, 
and “ O’er the Crossing” (No. 93) appears 
to be the Virginia original, variations of 
which are found in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. As illustrations of the 
slowness with which these songs travel, it 
may be mentioned that the “ Graveyard” 
(No. 21), which was frequently sung: on 
Capt. John Fripp’s plantation in the winter 
of 1863-4, did not reach Coffin’s Point 

five miles distant) until the following 

pring. I heard it myself at Pine Grove, 
two miles from the latter place, in March. 
Somewhere upon this journey this tune was 
strikingly altered, as will be seen from the 
variation given, which is the form in which 
I was accustomed to hear it. Nos. 38, 41, 
42, 43, 118, 119, 122, 123, were brought to 
Coffin’s Point after Mr. Ware lett, by refu- 
gees returning to the plantation from 
“town” and the Main. o. 74, likewise, 
“ Nobody knows the trouble I see,” which 
was common in Charleston in 1865, has 
since been carried to Coflin’s Point, very 
little altered. 

These hymns will be found peculiarly in- 
teresting in illustrating the feelings, opin- 
ions and habits of the slaves. Of the dia- 


* It is worthy of notice that a song much resem- 
bling “ Poor Rosy ” was heard last Spring from the 
boat hands of an Ohio River steamboat — the only 
words caught being “ Poor Molly, poor gal.” 
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lect I shall presently speak at some length. | ed about their heads and with short skirts 
One of their customs, often alluded to in the | — boys with tattered shirts and men’s trous- 
songs (as in No. 19), is that of wandering | ers, young girls bare-footed, all stand up in 
through the woods and swamps, when | the middle of the floor, and when the ‘ sper- 
under religious excitement, like the ancient | ichil’ is struck up, begin first walking and 
bacchantes. To get religion is with them by-and-by shuffling round, one after the 
to “ fin’ dat ting.” Mbolsy described thus other, ina ring. The foot is hardly taken 
her sister’s experience in searching for re- | from the floor, and the progression is main- 
ligion: “ Couldn't fin’ dat leetle ting — | ly due to a jerking, hitching »motion, which 
hunt for ‘em — huntin’ for ’em all de time | agitates the entire shouter, and soon brings 
— las’ foun’’em.” And one day, on our out streams of perspiration. Sometimes 
way to see a “shout,” we asked Bristol | they dance silently, sometimes as they shuf- 
whether he was going:—‘“ No, ma’am, | fle they sing the chorus of the spiritual, and 
wouldn’t let me in—hain’t foun’ dat) sometimes the song itself is also sung by the 
ting yet —hain’t been on my knees in de| dancers. But more frequently a band, 
swamp.” Of technical religious expres-| composed of some of the best singers and 
sions, “ seeker,” “ believer,” “ member,” &c., | of tired shouters, stand at the side of the 
the songs are full. | room to ‘ base ’ the others, singing the body 
The most peculiar and interesting of of the song and clapping their hands to- 
their customs is the “shout,” an excellent | gether or on the knees. Song and dance 
description of which we are permitted to are alike extremely energetic, and often, 
copy from the N. Y. Nation of May 30,| when the shout lasts into the middle of the 
1867: | night, the monotonous thud, thud of the 
“ This is a ceremony which the white | feet prevents sleep within half a mile of the 
clergymen are inclined to discountenance, | praise-house.” 
and even of the colored elders some of the! In the form here deseribed, the “shout” 
more discreet try sometimes to put on a/| is probably confined to South Carolina and 
face of discouragement; and although, if the States south of it. It appears to be 
pressed for Biblical warrant for the shout, | found in Florida, but not in North Carolina 
they generally seem to think ‘he in de|or Virginia. It is, however, an interesting 
Book,’ or ‘ he dere-da in Matchew,’ still it is! fact that the term “shouting” is used in 
not considered blasphemous or improper if; Virginia in reference to a peculiar motion 
‘de chillen’ and+dem young gal’ carry it | of the body not wholly unlike the Carolina 
on in the evening for amusement’s sake, and | shouting. It is not unlikely that this re- 
with no well-defined intention of ‘ praise.’ | markable religious ceremony is a relie of 
But the true ‘shout’ takes place on Sun-| some native African dance, as the Romaika 
days or on ‘ praise ’-nights through the week, | is of the classical Pyrrhic. Dancing in the 
and either in the praise-house or in some | usual way is regarded with great horror by 
cabin in which a regular religious mecting | the people of Port Royal, but they enter 





has been held. Very likely more than half’! 
the population of the plantation is gathered 
together. Let it be the evening, and a 
licht-wood fire burns red before the door of 
the house and on the hearth. For some 
time one can hear, though at a good dis- 
tance, the vociferous exhortation or prayer 
of the presiding elder or of the brother who 
has a gift that way, and who is not ‘on the 
back seat,’ —a phrase, the interpretation 
of which is, ‘under the censure of the 
chureh authorities for bad behaviour ;’ — 
and at regular intervals one hears the elder 
‘deaconing’ a hymn-book hymn, which is 
sung two lines at a time, and whose wailing 
cadences, borne on the night air, are inde-| 
scribably melancholy. But the benches are 
pushed back to the wall when the formal 
meeting is over, and old and young, men 
and women, sprucely-dressed young men, 
grotesquely half-clad_ ficld-hands — the wo- 








men generally with gay handkerchiefs twist- 


with infinite zest into the movements of the ° 
“shout.” It has its connoisseurs, too. 
“Jimmy great shouter,” I was told; and 
Jimmy himself remarked to me, as he 
looked patronizingly on a ring of young 
people, “ Dese yere worry deysetf — we 
don’t worry weseff.” And indeed, althouga 
the perspiration streamed copiously down 
his shiny face, he shuffled round the circle 
with great ease and grace. 

The shouting may be to any tune, and 
perhaps all the Port Royal hymns here 
given are occasionally used for this pur- 
pose; so that our cook’s classification into 
“sperichils” and “runnin’  spericuils” 
(shouts), or the designation of certain ones 
as sung “ just sittin’ round, you know,” 
will hardly hold in strictness. In practice, 
however, a distinction is generally ob- 
served. The first seven, for instance, 
favorite hymns in the St. Helena church, 
would rarely, if ever, be used for shouting ; 
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while probably on each plantation there is |‘ whether they had always a conscious and 
a special set in common use. On my plan-| definite origin in some leading mind, or 
tation [ oftenest heard “ Pray all de mem-' whether they grew by gradual accretion, 
ber” (No. 47), “Bell da ring” (No. 46),|in an almost unconscious way. On this 
“Shall I die?” (No. 52), and “I can’t; point I couid get no information, though I 
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stay behind, my Lord” (No. 8). The 
shouting step varied with the tune; one 
could hardiy dance with the same spirit to 
“ Turn, sinner,” or “My body rock ‘long 
fever,” as to “ Rock o’ Jubilee,” or “O 
Jerusalem, early in de morning.” So far 
as I can learn, the shouting is confined to 
the Baptists; and it is, no doubt, to the 
overwhelming preponderance of this de- 
nomination on the Sea Islands that we 
owe the peculiar richness and originality 
of the music there. 





The same songs are used for rowing as 
for shouting. I know only one pure boat, | 
song, the fine lyric, “ Michael row the boat | 
ashore” (No. 31); and this I have no doubt | 
is a real spiritual — it being the archangel 
Michael that is addressed. Among the | 
most common rowing tunes were Nos. | 
5, 14, 17, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 46. | 
“As I have written these tunes,” says 





asked many questions, until at last, one 
day when | was being rowed across from 
Beaufort to Ladies’ island, I found myself, 
with delight, on the actual trail of a song. 
One of the oarsmen, a brisk young feliow, 
not a soldier, on being asked {for his theory 
of the matter, dropped out a coy contes- 
sion. ‘Some good sperituals,’ he said, ‘ are 
start jess out o’ curiosity. I been a-raise a 
sing, myself, once.’ 

“My dream was fulfilled, and I had 
traced out, not the poem alone, but the 
poet. I implored him co proceed. 

“¢ Once we boys,’ he said, ‘went for 
tote some rice, and de nigger-driver, he 
keep a-callin’ on us; and I say, “ O, de ole 
nigger-driver!” Den anudder said, ‘“ Fust 
ting my maumny told me was, notin’ so bad 
as nigger-drivers.” Den I made a sing, just 
puttin’ a word, and den anudder word.’ 

“ Then he began singing, and the men, 


Mr. Ware, “two measures are to be sung | after listening a moment,’ joined in the 
to each stroke, the first measure being chorus as if it were an old acquaintance, 
accented by the beginning of the stroke, | though they evidently had never heard it 


the second by the rattle of the oars in the | 
row-locks. On the pa:senger boat at the | 
[Beaufort] ferry, they rowed from sixteen 
to thirty strokes a minute; twenty-four | 
was the average. Of the tunes I have 
heard, I should say that the most lively 
were ‘Heaven bell a-ring’ (No. 27), 
‘Jine ‘em’ (No. 28), ‘ Rain tall’ (No. 29), 
‘No man’ (No. 14), ‘ Bell da ring’ (No| 


46), and ‘Can’t stay behind;’ and that, 


‘ Lay this body down’ (No. 26), ‘ Religion 
so sweet’ (No. 17), and ‘ Michael row’ 
(No. 31), were used when the load was 
heavy or the tide was against us. I think 
that the long hold on ‘ Oh,’ in ‘ Rain Fall,’ 
was only used in rowing. When used asa 
‘shout’ I am quite sure that it occupied 
only one measure, as in the last part of the 
verse’ One noticeable thing about their 
boat-songs was that they seemed often to 
be sung just a trifle behind time; in ‘ Rain 
fall,’ for instance, ‘ Believer cry holy’ would 
seem to occupy more than its share of the 
stroke, the ‘ holy’ being prolonged till the 
very beginning of the next stroke; indeed, 
I think Jerry often hung on his oar a little 
just there before dipping it again.” * 

As to the composition of these songs, 





“ T always wondered,” says Coi. Higginson, 


* For another curions circumstance in rowing, 
see note to “‘ Ruin Fall,’ No. 29, 


before. I saw how easily a new ‘sing’ 
took root.among them.” 

A not inconsistent explanation is that 
given on page 12 of an “ Address de- 
livered by J. Miller McKim, in Sansom 
Hall, Philadelphia, July 9, 1862.” 

“T asked one of these blacks —one of 
the most intelligent of them [Prince 
Rivers, Sergeant Ist Reg. S. C. V.J— 
where they got these songs. ‘ Dey make 
‘em, sah.’ ‘How do they make them?’ 
After a pause, evidently casting about for 
an explanation, he said: ‘I'll teli you, it’s 
dis way. My master call me up, and order 
me a short peck of corn and a hundred 
lash. My friends see it, and is sorry for me. 
When dey come to de praise-meeting dat: 
night dey sing about it. Some’s very good 
singers and know how; and dey work it in 
—work it in, you know, till they get it 
right; and dat’s de way.’ A very satis- 
factory explanation; at least so it seemed 
to me.” 

We were not so fortunate as Col. Hig- 
omg in our search for a poct. Cuffee at 
?ine Grove did, to be sure, confess him- 
self the author of “Climb Jacob’s Lad- 
der ;” — unfortunately, we afterwards found 
it ina Northern hymn book. And if you 
try to trace out a new song, and ask, 
“Where did you hear that?” the answer 
will be, “One strange man come from 
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Eding’s las’ praise-night and sing ’em in| It is, we repeat, already becoming diffi- 
praise-house, and de people catch ’em;” or! cult to obtain these songs. ‘Even the 
“ Titty “Mitta [sister Amaritta] fetch ’em “spirituals” are going out of use on the 
from Polawana, where she tuk her walk | plantations, superseded by the new style of 
gone spend Sunday. Some of her fahmly religious music, “ closely imitated from the 
sing “em yonder.” “ But what does* Ringy | white people. which is solemn, dull ‘and 
rosy land’ [Ring Jerusalem, No. 21] | nasal, consisting in repeating two lines of a 
mean ?” “ Me dunno.” hymn and then singing it, and then two 

Our title, “Slave Songs,” was selected ; more, ad infinitum. They use for this sort 
because it best described the contents of | of worship that one everlasting melody, 
the book. A few of those here given | which may be remembered by all persons 
(Nos. 64, 59) were, to be sure, composed | familiar with Western and Southern camp- 
since the proclamation of emancipation, | meetings, as applying equally well to long, 
but even these were inspired by slavery. | short or common metre. This style of pro- 
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“ All, indeed, are valuable as an expression 
of the character and life of the race which 
is playing such a conspicuous part in our 
history. The wild, sad strains tell, as the 
sufferers themselves could, of crushed hopes, 
keen sorrow, and a dull. daily misery, which 
covered them as hopelessly as the fog from 
the rice swamps. On the other hand, the 
words breathe a trusting faith in rest for 
the future—in ‘Canaan’s air and happy 
land,’ to which their eyes seem constantly 
turned.” 

Our original plan hardly contemplated 
more than the publication of the Port 
Royal spirituals, some sixty in all, which 
we had supposed we could obtain, with 
perhaps a few others in an appendix. As 
new matcrials came into our hands, we 
enlarged our plan to the present dimen- 
sions. Next to South Carolina, we have 
the largest number from Virginia; from 
the other States comparatively few. Few 
as they are, however, they appear to in- 
. dicate a very distinct character in different 
States. Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, the songs from Virginia are the 
most wild and strange. “O’er the Cros- 
sing ” (No. 93) is peculiarly so; but “ Sab- 
bath has no end” (No. 89), “ Hypocrite 
and concubine ” (No. 91), “ O shout away ” 
(No. 92), and * Let ‘s saints come in” 
(No 99), are all distinguished by odd in- 
tervals and a frequent use of chromatics. 
The songs from North Carolina are also 
very peculiar, although in a different way, 
and make one wish for more imens 
from that region. Those from Tennessee 
and Florida are most like the music of the 
whites. 

We had hoped to obtain enough secular 
songs to make a division by themselves ; 
there are, however, so few of these that it 
has been decided to intersperse them with 
the spirituals under their r tive States. 
They are highly characteristic, and will be 
found not the least interesting of the con- 
tents of this work. 





ceeding they evidently consider the more 
dignified style of the two, as being a closer 
imitation of white, genteel worship — 
having in it about as little soul as most 
stereotyped religious forms of well-instruct- 
ed congregations.” * 

It remains to speak of points connected 
with the typography of the songs. 

We have aimed to give all the character- 
istic variations which have come into our 
hands, whether as single notes or whole 
lines, or even longer passages ; and of words 
as well as tunes. Many of these will be 
found very interesting and_ instructive. 
The variations in words are given as foot- 
notes — the word or group of words in the 
note, to be generally substituted for that 
which precedes the mark: and it may be 
observed, although it seems hardly neces- 
sary, that these variations are endless ; such 
words as “ member,” “ believer,” “ seeker,” 
and all names, male and female, may be 
brought in wherever appropriate. We have 
not always given all the sets of words that 
we have received : often they are improvised 
to such an extent that this would be almost 
impracticable. In Nos. 16, 17, 19, ete., we 
have given them very copiously, for illustra- 
tion; in others we have omitted the least 
interesting ones. In spelling, we proposed 
to ourselves the rule well stated by Col. 
Higginson at the commencement of his col- 
lection: ‘The words will here be given, as 
nearly as possible, in the griginal dialect ; 
and if the spelling seems sometimes incon- 
sistent, or the misspelling insufficient, it is 
because I could get no nearer.” 

As the negroes have no part-singing, we 
have thought best to print only the melody ; 
what appears in some places as harmony is 
really variations in single notes. And, in 
general, a succession of such notes turned 
in the same direction indicates a single long- 
er variation. Words in a parenthesis, with 


*Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in Watchman and Re- 
Jicetor, April, 1367. 
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small notes, as “ Brudder Sammy” in No. | marks upon the dialect which follow have 
21), are interjaculatory; it has not, how-| reference solely to these islands, and indeed 
ever, beén possible to maintain entire con- | almost exclusively to a few plantations at 
sistency in this matter. Sometimes, as “no}the northern end of St. Helena Island. 
man” and “O no man,” in No. 14, inter-| They will, no doubt, apply in a greater or 
changeable forms are put, for convenience | less degree to the entire region of the south- 
sake, in different parts of the tune. easterly slave States, but not to other por- 
It may sometimes be a little difficult, for in- | tions of the South. It should also be under- 
stance in Nos. 9, 20, 10 and 27, to determine | stood that the corruptions and peculiarities 
precisely which part of the tune each verse | here described are not universal, even here. 
belongs to ; in these cases we have endeavored | There are all grades, from the rudest field- 
to indicate it as clearly as is in our power. | hands to mechanics and house-servants, who 
However much latitude the reader may | speak with a considerable degree of correct- 
take in all such matters, he will hardly take | ness, and perhaps few would be found so il- 
more than the negroes themselves do. In | literate as to be guilty of them all. 
repeating, it may be observed that the cus-| Ordinary negro talk, such as we find in 
tom at Port Royal is to repeat the first part | books, has very little resemblance to that of 
of the tune over and over, it may be a dozen | the negroes of Port Royal, who have been 
times, before passing to the “turn,” and | so isolated heretofore that they have almost 
then do the same with that. In the Virgin- | formed a dialect of their own. Indeed, the 
ia songs, on the other hand, the chorus is | different plantations have their own pecu- 
usually sung twice after each verse — often | liarities, and adepts profess to be able to de- 
the second time with some such interjacula- | termine by the speech of a negro what part 
tory expression as “I say now,” “ God say | of an island he belongs to, or even, in some 
you must,” as given in No. 99. | cases, his plantation. I can myself vouch 
We had some thought of indicating with | for the marked peculiarities of speech of 
each the tempo of the different songs, but | one plantation from which I had scholars, 
have concluded to print special directions | and which was hardly more than a mile dis- 
for singing by themselves. It should be re- tant from another which lacked these pecu- 
marked, however, that the same tune varied liarities. Songs, too, and, I suppose, cus- 
in quickness on different occasions. ‘“ As | toms, vary in the same way. 
the same songs,” writes Miss McKim, “are | A stranger, upon first hearing these peo- 
sung at every sort of work, of course the | ple talk, especially if there is a group of 
tempo is not always alike. On the water, them in animated conversation, can hardly 
the oars dip ‘ Poor Rosy’ to an even an- | understand them better than if they spoke a 
dante ; a stout boy and girl at the hominy | foreign language, and might, indeed, easily 
mill will make the same ‘ Poor Rosy ’ fly, to | suppose this to be the case. The strange 
keep up with the whirling stone; and in | words and pronunciations, and frequent 
the evening, after the day’s work is done, | breviations, disguise the familiar features of 
‘ Heab’n shall-a be my home’ peals up slow- | one’s native tongue, while the rhythmical 
ly and mournfully from the distant quarters. | modulations, so characteristic of certain Eu- 
One woman, a respectable house-servant, | ropean languages, give it an utterly un-Eng- 
who had lost all but one of her twenty-two lich. sound. After six months’ residence 
children, said to me: “ Pshaw! don’t har to| among them, there were scholars in my 
dese yer chil’en, missee. Dey just rattles it | school, among the most constant in attend- 
off — dey don’t know how for sing it. I| ance, whom [could not understand at all, 
likes ‘ Poor Rosy’ better dan all de songs, | unless they happened to speak very slow- 
but it can’t be, sung widout a full heart and a | ly. 
troubled sperrit.” * . With these people the process of “ pho- 
The rests, by the way, do not indicate a | netic decay” appears to have gone as far, 
cessation in the music, but only in part of | perhaps, as is possible, and with it an ex- 
the singers. They overlap in singing, as/| treme simplification of etymology and syn- 
already described, in such a degree that at/|tax. There is, of course, the usual soften- 
no time is there any complete pause. In| ing of th and », or f, into d and b; likewise 
“ A House in Paradise” (No 40) this over- | a frequent interchange of v and w, as veeds 
lapping is most marked. and vell for weeds and well; woices and 
punkin wine, for voices and pumpkin vine. 
It will be noticed that we have spoken | “ De wile’ (vilest) sinner may return” (No. 
chiefly of the negroesof thePort Royal islands, | 48). This last example illustrates also their 
where most of our observations were made, | constant habit of clipping words and sylla- 
and most of our materials collected. The re- | bles, as lee’ bro’, for little brother ; pldnt’shun 
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for plantation. The lengthening of short 
vowels is illustrated in both these (a, for in- 
stance, rarely has its short English sound). 
“ Een (in) dat mornin’ all day ” (No. 56). 

Strange words are less numerous in their 
patois than one would suppose, and, few as 
they are, most of them may be readily de- 
rived from English words. Besides the fa- 
miliar buckra, and a few proper names, as 
Cuffy, Quash, and perhaps Cudjo, I only 
know of churray (spill), which may be 
“throw ’way ;” oona or ona, “you” (both 
singular and plural, and used only for 
friends), as “ Ona build a house in Para- 
dise ” (No. 40); and aw, a kind of exple- 
tive, equivalent to “to be sure,” as, “ Dat 
clot’ cheap.” “ Cheap aw.” “ Dat Mon- 
day one lazy boy.” ‘“ Lazy aw — I ’bleege 
to lick ’em.” 

Corruptions are more abundant. The 
most common of them are these: Yearde 
(hear), as in Nos. 3, ete. “ Flora, did you 
see that cat?” “No ma’am, but I yearde 
him holler.” “ Sz’um,” ‘a corruption of see 
‘em, applied (as ’em is) to all genders and 
both numbers. “ Wan’ to see how Beefut 
(Beaufort) stan’ —nebber sh’um since my 
name Adam.” Huddy (how-do ?), pro- 
nounced how-dy by purists, is the common 
term of greeting, as in the song No. 20, 
“ Tell my Jesus huddy O.” “ Bro’ (broth- 
er) Quash sen’ heap o’ howdy.” Study, 
(steady) is used to denote any continued or 
customary action. ‘“ He studdy ’buse an’ 
cuss we,” was the complaint entered by 
some little children against a large girl. 
“T studdy talk hard, but you no yearde 
me,” was Rina’s defence when I reproved 
her for not speaking loud enough. When 
we left, we were told that we must “ studdy 
come «back.” Here, however, it seems to 
mean steady. Tilty is used for mother or 
oldest sister ; thus, Titty Ann was the name 
by which the children of our man-of-all 
work knew their mother, Ann. Sic-a or 
sake-a, possibly a condensation of same and 
like. ‘ Him an’ me grow up sic-a brudder 
an’ sister.” Enty is a curious corruption, I 
suppose, of ain’t he, used like our ‘Is that 
so?” in reply to a statement that surprises 
one. “Robert, you haven’t written that 
very well.” “Enty, sir?” “John, it’s 
going to rain to-day.” “Enty,sir?” Day- 
clean is used for day-break. “Do, day- 
clean, for let me go see Miss Ha’yet; and 
de day wouldn’t clean.” Sun-up is also 
common. Chw’ for “ this ” or“ that there ;” 
as “ Wha’ chu?” “See one knife chu?” 
Say is used very often, especially in sing- 


(No. 27.) “ Ain’t you know say cotton de- 
de-de?” In the last sentence “ de-de” 
(accent on first syllable) means “is 
there ;” — the first de, a corruption of does 
for is, will be explained presently; the 
other is a very common form for dere, 
there. 

I do not remember any other peculiar 
words, but several words used peculiarly. 
Cues is used with great latitude, to denote 
any offensive language. “ Him cuss me 
‘git out.” “ Ahvy (Abby) do cuss me,” was 
the serious-sounding, but trifling accusation 
made by a little girl against her seat-mate. 
Sian’ is a very common word, in the sense 
of look. ‘“My*back stan’ like white man,” 
was a boast which meant that it was not 
scarred with the lash. “ Him stan’ splen- 
did, ma’am,” of the sitting of a dress. I 
asked a group of boys one day the color of 
the sky. Nobody could tell me. Presently 
the father of one of them came by, and I 
told him their ignorance, repeating my 
question with the same result as before. 
He grinned, “Tom, how sky stan’ ?” 
“Blue,” promptly shouted Tom. Both they 
seldom use ; generally “ all-two,” or emphat- 
cally, “all-two, botf togedder.” = One for 
alone. ‘Me one, and God,” answered an 
old man in Charleston to the question 
whether he escaped alone from his planta- 
tion. “Gone home one in de dark,” for 
alone. “ Heab’n’ nuff for me one” (i. e., I 
suppose “ for my part”), says one of their 
songs (No. 46.) Tudkis one of their most 
common words, where we should use speak 
or mean. “Talk me, sir?” asks a boy 
who is not sure whether you mean him or 
his comrade. “ Talk lick, sir? nuffin but 
lick,” was the answer when I asked whether 
a particular master used to whip his slaves. 
Call is used to express relationship; as, “ he 
call him aunt.” Draw, for receiving in any 
way — derived from the usage of drawing 
a specific amount of supplies at stated times. 
“ Dey draw letter,” was the remark when a 
mail arrived and was distributed among us 
whites. feet is used in the sense of find. 
“T meet him here an’ he reinain wid me,” 
was the cook’s explanation when a missing 
chair was found in the kitchen. When I 
remarked upon the absurdity of some agri- 
cultural process — “ I meet’em so, an’ my 
fader meet ’em so,” was the suflicient answer. 





A grown man, laboring over the mysteries 
| of simple addition, explained the gigantic 
| answer he had got by “ I meet two row, and 
| 1 set down two.” “I meet you dere, sir,” 
| said Miller frankly, when convinced in an 


ing, as a kind of expletive; “ (Say) when argument. Too much is the common ad- 


you get to heaven (say) you ’member me.’ 


| verb for a high degree ofa quality ; “ he bad 
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too much” was the description of a hard 
master. Gang, for any large number ; “a 
whole gang of slate-pencils.” Mush in the 
sense of crush; “ mammy mash ’em,” when 
the goat had killed one of her kids by lying 
on it. Sensibble and hab sense are favorite 
expressions. A scholar would ask me to 
make him “ sensibble ” ofa thing. 
siu’um since I hab sense” (i. e.. since I was 
old enough to know). Stantion (substan- 
tial) was a favorite adjective at Coffin’s 
Point. Strain is also a favorite word. 
“Dem boy strain me,” explained Billy, 
when some younger boys were attempting 
to base him. “I don’t want to give more 
nor fifty-five dollar for a horse,” s:id Quash, 
“ but if dey strain you, you may give fifiy- 
six.” ‘ Dat tune so strainful,” said Rose. 

The letters n, r and y are used euphoni- 
cally. “ Hede baddes’ 'ittle gal from yere 
ton’Europe,” said Bristol of his trouble- 
some niece Venus; “ ought to put hin on a 


bar’l, an’ den he fall ’sleep an’ fall down an’ | 
hurt heself, an’ dat make him more sensib- | 


ble.” “ He n’a comin’, sir,” was often said 
of a missing scholar. At first I took the n 
fora negative. I set Gib one day to pick- 
ing out ’s from a box of letters. 
could not distinguish from J’, and at 
last, discouraged with his repeated failures, 
explained, holding out an F, * dis y'ere 
stan’ sic-a-rum.” (This looks like that.) 
It is suggested also that d is used in the 
same way, in “ He d’a comin’;” and s, in 
singing, for instance, “’Tis wells and good” 
(No. 25). So the vowel a; “ De foxes have 
a hole” (No. 2), “ Heaven bell a-ring ”(No 
27). 

The most curious of all their linguistic 
peculiarities is perhaps the following. 


the South speak of their elders as “ uncle ” 
and “ aunt,’ —* from a fveling of polite- 
ness, I do not doubt; it seemed disrespectful 
to use the bare name, and from JA/r. 
and Mrs. they were debarred. On the Sea 


Islands a similar feeling has led to the use | 


of cousin towards their equals. Abbrevia- 


ting this, after thejr fashion, they get co’n or | 
co’ (the vowel sound wu as in cousin) as the | 
common title when they speak of one an-| 


other ; as. C’ Abram, Co’ Robin, Co’n Emma, 
C’lsaac, Co’ Bob. Bro’ (brother) and Si’ 


(sister) and even 7” (Titty) are also often | 


used in the same way; as, Bro’ Paris, Si’ 
Rachel, T’ Jane. <A friend insists that 
Cudjo is nothing but Co’ Joe. 

Where and when are hardly used, at least 


* In South Carolina “ daddy” and ‘“‘maum ” are 
more common. 


| by the common class of negroes. 


“ Nebber | 


He | 


It is | 
well known that the negroes in all parts of! 


9 


The ques- 
tion “ Where did you spill the milk?” was 
answered only with a stare ; but “ which way 
milk churray ?” brought a ready response. 
“ What side you stayin’, sir ? ” was one of the 
first questions put to me. Luckily I had 
been initiated, and was able to answer it 
correctly. 

There is probably no speech that has less 
inflection, or indeed less power of express- 
ing grammatical relation in any way. It is 
perhaps not too strong to say that the field- 
hands make no distinction of gender, case, 
number, tense, or voice. ‘The pronouns are 
to be sure distinguished more or less by the 
more intelligent among them, and all of 
these, unless perhaps us, are occasionally 
heard. She is rare; her still more so; him 
being commonly used for the third person 
singular of all cases and genders ; ‘em, if my 
memory serves me rightly, only for the ob- 
jective case, but for all genders and both 
numbers. He,or’e, is, | should think, most 
common as possessive. “Him lick we” 
| might mean a girl as well as a boy. Thus 

we is distinguished from J or me, and dey 
|or dem from him or dat; and these are, I 
think, the only distinctions made in number. 
| Dat cow,” is singular, “ dem cow ” plural; 
|“ Sandy hat” would mean _ indifferently 
| Sandy’s hat or hats; “ nigger-house ” means 
‘the collection of negro-houses, and is, I 
suppose, really a plural. 

I do not know that I ever heard a real 
possessive ease, but they have bezun to de- 
velop one of their own, which is a very cu- 
rious illustration of the way inflectional 

| forms grow up. If they wish to make the 
fact of possession at all emphatic or distinet, 
they use the word “own.” Thus, they will 
say ‘*Mosey house,” but if asked whose 
| house that is, the answer is “ Mosey own.” 
'** Co’ Molsy y’own ” was the odd reply made 
by Mylie to the question whose child she 
| was carrying. Literally translated, this is 
* Molsy’s;” Co’ is title, y euphonie. An 
officer of a colored regiment standing by me 
| when the answer was made — himself born 
|a slave —confessed that it was mere gib- 
berish to him. No doubt this custom would 
|in time develop a regular inflectional pos- 
| sessive ; but the establishment of schools will 
| soon root up all these original growths. 
| Very commonly, in verbs which have 
| strong conjugations, the forms of the past 
|tense are used for the present; “ What 
|make you leff we?” “I tuk dem brud- 
der” (No. 30). Past time is expressed by 
| been and less commonly done. “ I been kep 
|him home two day,” was the explanation 
| given for a daughter’s absence from school. 
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“Tdone pit my crap in de groun’.” Present 
time is made definite by the auxiliary do or 
da as in the refrains “ Bell da ring,” “ Jericho 
da worry me.” (Nos. 46, 47). “ Bubber 

rother) da hoe he tater.” So did occa- 
sionally: “Nat did cuss me,” complained 
one boy of another. It is too much to say 
that the verbs have no inflections, but it is 
true that these have nearly disappeared. 
Ask a boy where he is going, and the an- 
swer is “wine crick for ‘ketch crab” (go- 
ing into the creek to catch crabs); ask 
another where the missing boy is, and the 
answer is the same, with gone instead of 
gwine. The hopeless confusion between 
auxiliaries is sometimes very entertaining: 
as “de-de,” “ain’t you know?” “T didn’t 
been.” “De Lord is perwide” (No. 2). 
“ You’d better pray, de worl’ da [is] gwine ” 
(No. 14). “My stomach been-a da hut me.” 

Some of these sentences illustrate two 
other peculiarities — the omission of auxil- 
iaries and other small words, and the use of 
for as the sign of the infinitive.. “ Unky 
Taff call Co’ Flora for drop tater.” “ Good 
for hold comb ” was the wisest answer found 
to the teacher’s question what their ears 
were good for. “ Co’ Benah wan’ Mr. — 
for tuk ’em down,” was Gib’s whispered com- 
ment when the stubborn Venus refused to 
step down from a bench. After school the 
two were discovered at fisticuffs, and on 
being called to account — “ dat same Benah 
dah knock me,” said Gib, while Venus re- 
torted with “‘ Gib cuss me in school.” 

It is owing to this habit of dropping aux- 
iliaries that the passive is rarely if ever indi- 
cated. You ask a man’s name, and are an- 
swered, “ Ole man call John.” “Him mix 
wid him own fiit,” was the description given 
of a paste made of bruised ground-nuts, the 
oil of the nut furnishing moisture. “I can’t 
certain,” “The door didn’t fasten,” “ The 
bag won’t full,” “ Dey frighten in de dark,” 
are illustrations of every-day usage. 

Proper names furnish many curious illus- 
trations of the corruption in pronunciation. 
‘Many of them are impossible to explain, 
and it is still only a surmise that Finnick is 
derived from Phenix, and Wyna from Mal- 
vina (the first syllable being dropped, as in 
*Nelius for Cornelius, and ’Rullus for Ma- 
rullus.) Hacless is unquestionably Hercules, 
and Sack no doubt Psyche; Strappan is 
supposed to be Sfrephon. All these are 
common names on the Sea Islands. Names 
of trades, as Miller, Butcher, are not uncom- 
mon. One name that I heard of, but did 
not myself meet with, was A/fter-dark, so 
called because he was so black that “ you 
can’t sh’um ‘fo’ day-clean.” 


fan’ say howdy to de genlmn. 
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In conclusion, some actual specimens of 
talk, illustrating the various points spoken 
of, may not be without interest. A scene at 
the opening of school : * 

“ Charles, why did n’t you come to school 
earlier?” “ A-could n’t come soon to-day, 
sir; de boss he sheer out clo’ dis mornin’.” 
“ What did he give you?” “Me, sir? I 
ain’t git; de boss be de baddest buckra 
ebber a-see. De morest part ob de mens 
dey git heaps o’ clo’— more’n ’nuff; ’n I 
ain’t git nuffin.” “ Were any other chil- 
dren there?” “Plenty chil’n, sir. All de 
chil’n dah fo’ sun-up.” “January, you 
have n’t brought your book.” “I 4s, sir; 
sh’um here, sir?” “ Where isJuno?” “TI 
ain’t know where he gone, sir.” “* Where 
is Sam?” “ He didn’t been here.” “ Where 
is the little boy, John?” ‘He pick up he 
foot and run.” A new scholar is brought : 
“Good mornin’, maussa; I bring dis same 
chile to school, sir: do don’t let ’em stay 
arter school done. Here you, gal, stan’ up 
Do maussa 
lash ’em well ef he don’t larn he lesson.” 


|“ Where’s your book, Tom ?” “ Dunno, sir. 
Somebody mus’ a tief ’em.” 


“ Where’s your 
brother ?” “Sh’um dar? wid bof he han’ 
in he pocket?” “Billy, have you done 
your sum?” “Yes, sir, I out ’em” 
“* Where’s Polly ?” “ Polly de-de.” Taffy 
comes up. “ Please, sir, make me sensibble 
of dat word —I want to ketch ’em werry 
bad, sir, werry bad.” Hacless begins to 
read. He spells in a loud whisper, “ g-o; 
g-0; g-o—can’t fetch dat word, sir, no- 
how.” 

The first day Gib appeared in school I 
asked him whether he could read, and re- 
ceived a prompt answer in the affirmative. 
So, turning to the first page of Willson’s 
Primer, I told him to read. The sentence 
was “I am on.” or something of that sort, 
opposite a picture of a boy on a rocking- 
horse. Gib attacked it with great volu- 
bility, “ h-r-s-e, horse. De boy is on top ob 
da horse” — adding some remarks about a 
chair in the background. His eye then fell 
on a picture of an eagle, and without paus- 
ing he went on, “ De raben is big bird.” 
Next he passed to a lion on the opposite 
page, “ D-o-g, dog;” but just then a cut 
above, representing a man and an ox, 
proved too strong for him, and he proceeded 
to give a detailed history of the man and 
the cow. When this was completed, he 


* It is proper to state‘that most of the materials 
for this scene were furnished by Mr. Arthur Sum. 
ner, which accounts for the similarity of certain of 
the expressions to those in the dialogue given in 
~ September number of the Boston freedman's 

ecora, 
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took up a picture of a boy with a paper 
soldier’s-cap and a sword. “ Dis man hab 
sword; he tuk ’e sword an’ cut ’e troat.” 
Here I checked him, and found, as may be 
expected, that he did not know a single 
letter. 

A scene at a government auction: Henry 
and Titus are rivals, bidding for a piece of 
“secesh” furniture. Titus begins with six 
dollars. “ Well, Titus, I won’t strain you — 
eight.” “ Seven,” says Titus. “Ten,” says 
Henry. “ Twelve,” says Titus. “ And 
den,” said our informant, “ Henry bid four- 
teen an’ tuk ’em for fifteen.” 

One day when we returned from a row 
on the creek, to make a call, Dick met us 
with his face on a grin: ‘ You seen him ? 
you seen Miss T? J seen him. I tole him 


you gone wid intention call on she, but de| 


boat didn’t ready in time. He cotch you at 
Mr. H., on’y de horse bodder him at de 
gate.” One of the boys came to me one 
day with the complaint, “Dem Ma’ B. 
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dialects of other portions of the South, to 
form a judgment of any value upon this 
point. Meanwhile, I will say only that two 
usages have struck me as possibly arising 
from this source, the habitual lengthenin 
of vowel sounds, and the pronunciation o 
Maussa, which may easily have been derived 
from Monsieur. After all, traces of Hugue- 
not influence should by right be found 
among the whites, even more than the 
blacks. W. F. A. 

It remains for the Editors to acknowledge 
the aid they have received in making this com- 
pilation. To Col. T. W. HiaGixson, above 
all others, they are indebted for friendly en- 
couragement and for direct and indirect 
contributions to their original stock of songs. 
| From first to last he has manifested the 
| kindest interest in their undertaking, con- 
| stantly suggesting the names of persons 
likely to afford them information, and im- 
| every opportunity to procure 


| proving 
{them material. As soon as his own val- 





Fripp chil’n fin’ one we book,” i. e., those | uable collection had appeared in the Atlantic 
children from Mr. T. B. Fripp’s have found | Monthly, he freely made it over to them 
one of our books. “’E nebber crack ’e| with a liberality which was promptly con- 
bret,” i. e., say a word. ‘“ What make you | firmed by his publishers, Messrs. TrckNor & 
don’t?” “Mr. P. didn’t must.” “I don’t Fiexps. It is but little to say that without 
know what make I didn’t answer.” “ How his co-operation this Lyra Africana would 
do you do to-day ?” “ Stirrin;” “spared,” | have lacked greatly of its present complete- 
‘‘standin’;” ‘out o’ bed,” (never “ very| ness and worth. Through him we have 
well.”) Or, of a friend, “ He feel a lee bet- profited by the cheerful assistance of Mrs. 
ter’n he been, ma’am.” |Cuartes J. Bowen, Lieut.-Colonel C.T 


“ Arter we done chaw all de hard bones 
and swallow all de bitter pills,” was part of 
a benediction ; and the prayer at a “ praise- | 
meeting” asked “dat all de white bredren | 
an’ sister what jine praise wid we to-night | 
might be bound up in de belly-band cb, 
faith.” At a funeral in a colored regiment: 
“ One box o’ dead meat gone to de grave to- 
day — who gwine to-morrow? Young man, | 
who walk so stiff — ebery step he take seem 
like he say, ‘Look out dah, groun’, I da, 
comin’.” The following is Strappan’s view 
of Love. “Arter you lub, you lub, you 
know, boss. You cap’t broke lub. Man 
can’t broke lub. Lub stan’ — ’e ain’t gwine 
broke. Man hab to be berry smart for 
broke lub. Lub is a ting stan’ jus’ like 
tar; arter he stick, he stick, he ain’t gwine 
move. He can’t move less dan you burn 
him. Hab to kill all two arter he lub ’fo’ 
you broke lub.” 

It would be an interesting, and perhaps 
not very difficult inquiry, to determine how 
far the peculiarities of speech of the South 
Carolina negroes result from the large Hu- 
guenot element in the settlement of that 
State. It would require, however, a more 
exact acquaintance than I possess with the | 
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TROWBRIDGE, Capt. JAMEs S. RoGers, 
Rev. Horace James, Capt. Gro. S. Bar- 
Ton, Miss Lucy Gipspons, Mr. WILLIAM 
A. Baker, Mr. T. E. Ruae@uss, and Mr. 
JaMEs ScHouLer. Our thanks are also 
due for contributions, of which we have 
availed ourselves, to Dr. Witt1AM A. Ham- 
MOND, Mr. Geo. H. ALLAN, Lt.-Col. Wm. 
Lee Aptuorp, Mr. KANE O’DonnNEL, Mr. 


_E. J. Snow, Miss Cuartorte L. Forten, 
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Murray; and for criticisms, suggestions, 
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tuitously announced the forthcoming volume. 

Conscious of many imperfections in this, 
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the result of not inconsiderable joint labor 
‘for nearly a year, the Editors submit it, 
‘nevertheless, to the public judgment, in 
‘the belief that it will be pronounced deserv- 
ing of even greater pains and of permanent 
preservation. 

WriuiaM Francis ALLEN, 

CHARLES PickARD WARE, 

Lucy McKim GarRRIsOoN. 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE YORKSHIRE 
COAST. 


I. 


‘Beautirut!’ mebby it be, bairn, 
Folk moastly praise t’ sea ; 

But I’se lived nigh hand it ower lang, 
It’s maan like a grave to me. 


II. 


Dost see yon cottage upon t’ hauf, 
Where t’ reek curls up to t’ sky ? 
T’se bided there these fourscore year, 

And there I hoapes to die. 


Ill. 


It wer a heartsome spot eneaf, 
For all it’s se dowly now, 

When feyther fettled his nets at neet, 
An ¢’ childer laked on t’ brow. 


IV. 


Feyther, — well, he were drouned, honey, 
’ t’ year as I wer wed, 
We put him a stean, for respect, you know, 
In t’ Churchgarth up on t’ head. 


Vv. 


Muther, —she deed at oor awn fire side, 
As wer nobbut reet an due ; 

I addles ma bit an sup frev t’ sea, 
Winter an summer through. 


vi. 


Ma Mairster sailed for Hartlypool, 
When t’ mackerel wer agiite ; 

I'd ha like to lig by ma poor auld man, 
He wer a trusty mite. 


Vil. 


But never a Priest might bless his grave, 
He rowlsi’ t’ grate salt sea ; 

T’ rudder yoake an a cassen net, 
Wer all that cam back to me. 
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VIIl. 


I'd browt him first_five stolart sons; 
Honey, when I lies dead, 

But yan’ll hearken t’ bidding bell, 
An stan at t’ coffin head. ‘ 


Ix. 


But yan I said. How dars I say’t? 
Will ever t’ Noerth wind blaw, 

An v lifeboat launch mid t’ boiling surf, 
Nor he be t’ first to goa ? 


x. 


An I wadna stay him by a word, 
A man mun do his best, 

When t’ mariners strive wi t’ sea an Death, 
An God mun heed ¢’ rest. 


xI. 
Oor first born sailed for t’? Whilery ; 
I know’d I’d na call ta pine, 


We all are like to do oor wark, 
An it’s better sune nor syne. 


xii. 


But many a winter’s neet I cried, 
For oor lad sa far away, 

As t’ tide cam thunnering ower t’ reef, 
An its roar roase up t’ bay. 


xii. 


At last they sighted t? Amazon, 
I seed her flag afar ; 

They shouted on t’ Pier, an tossed their caps, 
As she cam ower t’ harbor bar. 


xIVv. 


She’d browt a wealth o’ oil an biines, 
As t’ owner wer fain to see ; 

She’d browt back many a muther’s son, 
But niver ma boy to me. 


XV. 


She'd none browt hame oor bonny lad, 
He wer left i’ t? Greanland wives ; 
Honey, dost think they'll rise as wick 

As them i’ t’? Churchgarth graves ? 


xvi. 


Oor Harry wer lost yan stormy neet, 
Off t? coast o’ Elsinore ; 

I ofens thinks I hears his laugh, 
When t’ gales t’ loodest roar. 











XVII. 





For he’d call it ‘beautiful ’ an all, 
Yon sea sa cruel an strong, 

Ma ‘wark wer set to hinder him 

‘Frev t’water all day long. 


XVIII. 


An? others? Well, I'll tell the’ baifn, 
’T wer an aternoon i’ March, 

An all frev t? Nab to Kettleness, 

Wer foiming white as t’ starch. 


xIx. 


T’ sky wer coarse, an t’ swell wer fierce, 
An t’ wind blew waur and waur, 

When a cry-roase up frev t’ crowded staithes, 
That a brig wer fast on t’ scaur. 


xx. 


They hauled t’ lifeboit doun t’ road, 
They’d naan te seak her crew, 

T’ Yorkshire lads are niver slack, 
Wi’ parlous wark to do. 


xXXI. 


Oor boys wer there, oor George laughed out, 
‘As t’ spriiy dashed iv his fice ; 

An Charlie shooted out ma niéme, 
As he saw me in ma place. 


XXII. 


His sweetheart stood agin me there, 
She wer a gridely lass, 

There wer none sa stern in all t’ toun, 
But smiled to see her pass. 


XXIII. 


But she went dateless, t? poor fond thing, 
Or ever t’ morning g 

Rose ower t’ sorrowful toun it left, 
That black and bitter day. 


XXIV. 


Thrice went t’ boat thruf wind and wave, 
And thrice she wonned her home, 

Till every saul in two brave barks 

Wer snatched frev v’ kingdom come. 


XXV. 


Folk thronged aroond to treat t’ lads 
As wor spent wi’ toil an drouth, 

When thruf t’ scud an mist they seed a ship, 
Drive right past t’ harbor’s mouth. 
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xXXVI. ‘ 


There wer plenty there, sea-faring men, 
An naither weak nor nesh, 

An keen to tak a part at last, 
An man ¢’ boiit afresh. 


xXXVII. 


But t’ crew wer wilful an ower wrowt, 
They leapt frev t’ edge o’ t’ pier, 
An pushed her off mid t’ breakers there, 
ith naither wit'nor fear. 


XXVIII. 


Up yonder i’ t’ hoos iv Hagalythe, 
I'd wakkened a cheery low, 

I knowed ma boys ud need a drop, 
For t’ wind wer ‘thick wi’ snow. 


XXIX. 


An time had quietened half ma fear, 
I reckoned as t’ warst wer done, 
When I heerd a sudden fearful skrike, 
An t’ grate crowd heaved an run. 


xxx. 


I seed t’ men dash amang t’ surf, 
An t’ women faant an flee, 

I seed ’em rive t’ capstan planks 
An fling ’em out t’ iv t’ sea. 


XXxXI. 


She’d caught i’ t’ back sweep, close t’u t’ bar, - 
I'll hardlings tell the’ more ; 

There wer twelve brave lads as started her, 
They drew ‘but yan t’u t’ shore. 


XXXII. 


Whisht, bairn, there’s trouble ower deep ftr 
words ; 
Lang sin I cried my fill ; 
I went next day, when t’ wind wer lound, 
Where t’ waves had wrowt their will. 


KXXITI. 


I fund ’em lying side by side, 
I seed em ’at ma feet, 

Their eyes wer aupen, and fixed abuv, 
Their smile wer grave an sweet. 


XXXIV. 


I seed ’em, oor two bonny lads, 
I'd noorsed ’em at ma breast, 

Ill framed these withered hands o’ mine 
To streak ’em for their rest. 
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xXXXvV. 


They said oor cry went thraf t’ land, 
To t Queen upon her throan, 

Brass cam eneaf to dry sum tears, 
Ere t’ griives were owergroawn. 


XXXVI. 


It didna mickle gude to me, 
I know’d ma sorrow mesel ; 
Pse none sa fond o’ seeking folk 
Of ma loansome hearth to tell. 


XXXVII. 


Oor John will mebby cloase ma eyes, 
A reet good sonis he; ~ 

But, bairn, if t’ sea be ‘ beautiful,’ 
Doan’t threep on it to me. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW.* 


Tus is a novel in which a story of pas- 
sionate love is woven into a background 
composed of scenes of French provincial 
life. The strong human emotion in the 
centre contrasts well with the quiet and 
sober tints of its surroundings. It too fre- 
quently happens that a novel which aims at 
combining psychological interest with local 
colour shows traces of a painful amount of 
effort. Either the author is in the predica- 
ment of having the accessories all ready to 
hand, but no plot to link them together, or 
he is ready with the plot, and with the 
characters who are to elaborate it, but is 

uite at sea as to where to lay his scenes. 
effect of this partial equipment for the 

task which he has undertaken is apparent 
in the incongruity of the result. Either the 
icture shows signs of having been forced 
into its frame, or the frame is ill-adapted to 
the picture. Graphic scenes of Eastern 
life, for example, oppress and throw into 
the shade the meagre specimens of Europe- 
an insipidity who do duty as hero and hero- 
ine; or, on the other hand, the masterly 
delineation of character extinguishes its 
pale and sketchy accessories. It is a merit 
of the work now before us that the central 
thréad of interest in it is in thorough har- 
mony with its surroundings. The psycho- 
logical element and the picturesque element 
are neatly pieced together. “No clumsy 


* The Pretty Widow. A Novel. By C. H. Ross. 
2vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1867. 
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seaming is observable between that portion 
of the story which is evolved from the 
author’s imagination and that portion which 
has its source in his observation and expe- 
rience. The result is an artistic finish and 
a maintenance of equilibrium in the work 
which gratifies the reader’s sense of fitness, 
and which in a first novel, as we take this 
to be, is an excellent sign. 

The scene of the story is laid in a pro- 
vincial town of Northern France, whither 
Peter Polyblank, a poverty-stricken usher, 
with an ungainly person and bashful man- 
ners, goes to seek ne as Professor 
in the Imperial College of St. Babylas. 
This serves as an introduction to the small 
cliques of the local society and the big little 
men and women of the dull, sleepy place, 
who are sketched in a manner which is at 
once lifelike and humorous. First, there is 
M. Roustoubique, the proviseur or chief of 
the College, pompous, methodical, and ava- 
ricious, who receives his new Professor with 
the remark, “ We have here that which 
rightly moulded may some day be their 
country’s ornament and pride,” but who is 
cut short in his oration by some of the 
future ornaments of the country butting up 
against him and knocking all the breath out 
of his body. If the picture of the interior 
of the College of St. Babylas is not over- 
drawn —our author intimates that it is 
drawn from life—the post of a French 
ng is any thing but a bed of roses. 

ins are set in the unhappy Polyblank’s 
chair, pepper mixed with his snuff, and 
trains of gunpowder artfully concealed un- 
der the legs of his table. Paper pellets 
assail his nose, while happy families of liz- 
ards, May-bugs, and black-beetles are kept 
in cardboard-boxes to be turned out for a 
ramble at appropriate moments of the les- 
son. Altogether the French collegian, as 
we are quite prepared to believe, would 
seem to several degrees nearer to the 
monkey, in the abundance and ingenuity of 
his tricks, than his English analogue. Poly- 
blank’s attempts to keep order end invaria- 
bly in failure, and draw upon him the digni- 
fied rebukes of M. Roustoubique, who, find- 
ing him in his shirt-sleeves trying to extract 
a lizard which had taken refuge there, 
observes in icy tones that it is not to teach 
“le boxe” that his services are required. 
He is entrusted with the duty of taking the 
English boys to their place of worship, but 
in his efforts to make them behave properly - 
he meets with signal discomfiture. Nothing 
but self-interest prevents M. Roustoubique 
from discharging so incompetent a discipli- 
narian; but the difficulty of replacing so 














useful a drudge at an equally low rate of 
wages is a strong motive for retaining him. 
It is not till a peculiarly flagrant act of 
rébellion is committed by the pupils entrust- 
ed to his charge that poor Polyblank re- 
ceives his dismissal from the enraged provi- 
seur. In their final interview he is enabled, 
by a chance discovery, to turn the tables 
on his insolent employer. M. Roustoubique 
has been in the habit of forging the signa- 
ture of his superior officer. With the proof 
of this crime in his hand, Polyblank treats 
his late employer to a bit of his mind, and 
sternly takes his leave, after threatening 
his dumbfoundered antagonist with a public 
beating. =, 

The Professor’s anxieties are increased by 
the arrival of a scapegrace brother, who 
turns up one fine day at St. Babylas. By 
some strokes of good luck Joseph Polyblank 
acquires great fame as a surgeon, to the 
intense disgust of the local doctors, and is 
appointed medical adviser to the College, 
where his jovial disposition makes him high- 
ly popular. His popularity suddenly col- 
lapses when an operation on a lame beggar 
in whom St. Babylas took great interest 
ends in the hopeless mutilation of the 
wretched cripple. He is fortunate enough, 
however, to make a favourable impression 
on the heart of Madame Dubosq, the lady 
companion of the Baroness de Grandvilian, 
the proprietress of the Chateau of Longanna, 
not far from the town. As the Floreska of 
the Paris stage, Manon Dubois had charmed 
all hearts by her beauty and talent, and the 
old Baron de Grandvilian in _ particular. 
Six months after marriage the old gentle- 
man had the good taste to die, and leave her 
in possession of a yearly income of 100,000 
francs. A widow at nineteen, the youthful 
Baroness lived in retirement on her domain, 
acting the part of Lady Bountiful in a pret- 
ty impulsive way among the villagers. 
Chance throws the much-tried Professor in 
her way. She had caught him trespassing 
on her grounds, and pitying his hard lot, 
had treated him with unexpected kindness. 
An invitation to the chateau is followed by 
a proposal to take a course of lessons in 
English, a kindly pretext for putting a little 
money in his pocket. ‘Too slow at once to 
see through her motive, Polyblank commits 
the absurd blunder of falling in love with 
his fascinating patroness, and is simple 
enough to imagine that a cigar-case which 
the Baroness has worked with her pretty 
fingers is intended as a present for himself. 
He is rudely disenchanted on finding, on his 
next visit, a handsome young man on terms 
of peculiar intimacy with the Baroness. 
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This is M. Raynal, a swindling adventurer, 
to whom the lady, ignorant of his real 
character, had long been attached. The 
approaching marriage is shortly afterwards 
announced to the gossiping world of St 
Babylas, and is on the point of taking place 
when it is prevented in the nick of time b 
the sudden appearance of a lady whom M. 
Raynal had married in England. The blow 
is a stunning one for the bride elect,.and 
when she recovers, it is to leave her Frerch 
home, and reward the ex-Professor by mak- 
ing him the agent of her English estate. 
Whether his sterling virtues ever obtained 
for him a still higher place in her regard is, 
left in some doubt. This reluctance to push 
consequences to an extreme may be rather 
disappointing, but it shows a moderation 
which is rare in novelists of the present 
day. 

There are two situations in the book 
which are treated by the author with real 
power. One is where Manon makes the 
discovery of the treachery of her lover. It 
is the day before the wedding when the 
letter is placed in her hands disclosing the 
dreadful fact that he has already a wife. 
Madame Dubosgq is fussing over the details 
of the next day’s arrangements, and te be» 
tormented about such things at such a mo-' 
ment is. more than Manon can bear : — 


With something of the look of a huated: 
fawn, the Baroness turned again and fled up- 
wards towards the attics, and entering one 
which was used as a lumber room, closed the- 
door, and flung herself against it panting,. 
giddy, and bewildered. The midday sun lay 
hot upon the roof, and the close atmosphere- 
of the room stifled her. She made her way 
through the scattered rubbish littering the~ 
fluor, and, after a struggle, dragged open the 
heavy shutters, and let in some air. Over. 
the weather-stained slates of the roof she could. 
see a narrow strip of ragged moorland bounded 
by the blue-grey hills. Not a sound, not a 
sign of life. The village street was hot, dusty,. 
and empty. Along the whole length of the 
arid white road stretching away to the right 
there was not a living creature to be seem 
Manon leant against the window-sill, and with ° 
trembling fingers spread out the crumpled 
letter. She read it once, and twice, and thrice, 
scarcely comprehending it. Her brain seemed ) 
in a whirl. Memory failed her, and every 
moment she was obliged to turn back again, 
and re-read what she had just read, to help her 
to understand what followed. Still she would’ 
not understand. It was all so unexpected; so- 
astounding, so horrible. Presently it became ° 
a question with her as to-who had written the~ 
letter. Had he himself? Had he done it to 
try her? Could it bea hoax? Was he after 
all going to marry her-to-morrow, or. was-it all. 
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er? Allover! Merciful Heavens! could it 
be possible that her happiness was to end thus ? 
Was it possible that this piece. of oe 9 
paper could contain so much misery? If jt 
really true, what was to become of her? 


“Sia teieeh} Minseeih.a colder to to 


white hot dusty silence before her, and her 


_thoughts travelled over the housetops beyond 


the moorland, over the grey hills and far away. 

ce more she began fo read the letter, and 
then with her chin resting on her hand she 
gazed intently down upon the courtyard stones 
below. The house and the street were very 
still, but there was a strange faint buzzing 
noise in her ears like the drowsy hum of 
mosquitoes’ wings, or the sea-murmur of a 
shell. As she stood thus, all at once a horri- 
ble feeling took possession of her, which seemed 
to.drag her down. Why not? What had she 
to live for? One spring, and there was an end 
to all her misery this side of judgment. She 
raised herself up to and knelt upon the win- 
dow-sill, still gazing downwards. Her brain 
grew giddy. The humming in her ears 
swelled to a confused roar, midst which she 
seemed to distinguish half-audible words, an 


-imperious command, perhaps a threat or pas- 


sionate entreaty. A hand was laid on her arm, 
and she sprang back from the window. With 
the thought that she had just been rescued 
from a painful death, a deadly sickness over- 
eame her, and she leant against the wall and 
closed her eyes. 


The sense of irony with which the external 
world and its familiar objects affect a mind 
stricken with anguish is very happily por- 
trayed. The mute sympathy of her pet 
animals as she passes through the garden to 
meet her unworthy lover once more is as 
soothing as Madame Dubosq’s inquiries 
about the sleeves of her figured silk are 
irritating. And the capacity of the mind 
to take in the details of passing objects in a 
moment of overwhelming excitement is 
indicated with a vividness which reminds 
one of some powerful touches in Les Miscr- 

The parting interview is graphically 


 degeribed, but spoilt, we think, by Manon’s 


proposal to Raynal to take poison and die 
ther. The author anticipates this 
erjticism by reminding us that she had once 
been an actress, and as such may be sup- 
to have retained a taste for melodra- 
ma. Still, the retirement of Longanna, and 
her life of active charity, ought to have 
pyrged her mind of follies which weaken 
bY arp that she otherwise inspires. 

e closing scenes of Raynal’s career 
provide our author with a second opportu- 
nity for exhibiting his powers of graphic nar- 
ration. The adventurer is at the end of 
his resources; and nothing remains but to 
escape from St. Babylas. But the stars in 
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their courses fight against him. He lingers 
on as if spellbound, until it is too late, and 
he is pounced upon by the officers of justice. 
The story of his arrest, almost within a 
stone’s throw of the haven in which he had 
so nearly touched security and affluence, 
and the dreary journey to Calais, and the 
sensations of the captive on the road, are 
admirably described. We notice it as a 
good specimen of what may be called legiti- 
mate sensationalism, as distinct from its 
coarse and vulgar counterfeit. 

It is not often that one has to regret that 
a novel ends with a second volume. We 
give the author credit for his modesty, but 
in the present instance he might have very 
fairly availed himself of the regulation lim- 
its. The story would have gained by ex- 
pansion. As it is, it produces the impression 
rather of an artistic study than of a com- 
plete and symmetrical work of art. The 
only other criticism which occurs to us is 
in reference to his title. The name of a 
novel, if it is more than the individual name 
of the hero or heroine, ought to strike the 
key-note of the work. We can hardly 
imagine a title more insipid and unmeaning, 
and, what is of more moment, oné less cal- 
culated to do justice to its contents, than 
= which Mr. Ross has prefixed to his 
work. 


From the Saturday Review. 
TRISTRAM’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
, BIBLE.* 


Mr. TRISsTRAM’s little work is remarka- 
ble for the completeness of the information 
which it has brought within a handy com- 
pass, together with the clear and unaffected 
style in which the writer has clothed the 
results of his labours. It forms, for its bulk 
and scope, the most exhaustive and sys- 
tematic manual which we possess on’ the - 
subject of the natural history of the Bible ; 
and for the young, in particular, deserves 
to be recommended as a valuable compan- 
ion to Scripture study. It is,on all ac- 
counts, one of the best books that the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society has of late placed 
upon its list. What makes it especially to 
be relied on is its being largely the fruit of 
personal knowledge and experience on the 


* The Natural History of the Bible: being a Re- 
view of the Physical Geography, Geology, and Me- 
teorology of the Holy Land. By H. B. Tristram, 
tat a London: Christian Kuowledge Soci 
ety. 6 














part of the writer, he having, with this ex- 
ress purpose, spent nearly a year in the 
oly Land, accompanied by well-qualified 
botanical and zoological collectors, and hav- 
ing devoted himself to a careful investiga- 
tion of the physical features and products 
of the country. Herein lies, to a great ex- 
tent, what is new and characteristic about 
the work. In the field of historical and 
critical research the writer owns his debt 
to the labours of painstaking predecessors, 
especially to the massive learning and co- 
lossal industry of Bochart and Olav Cel- 
sius. The book will be found to illustrate, 
not so much technically as popularly, every 
rominent allusion to natural history in the 
criptures by reference to the actual con- 
ditioa of the country and the character of 
its existing forms of life. The broad view 
which Mr. Tristram takes of his subject en- 
ables him to place in the most instructive 
light the near relation that exists between 
the physical geography and the vegetable 
and animal products of the country. What 
may be called the key to the =a scheme 
of life which is peculiarly characteristic of 
Palestine is the * Ghor ” or Jordan Valley. 
We see here a deep chink or ravine 
loughed ceep down into the bowels of the 
and, which separates Western Palestine 
from the country east of Jordan, and col- 
lects into itself the rainfall from the high 
lands and hills on either side: — 


From the rise of that mysterious river, in 
the rocks of the Anti-Lebanon, the valley stead- 
ily deepens. It pauses awhile in the high Lake 
of Mcrom, the modern Huleh, just south of 
Hermon, and below the city of Laish or Dan, 
not far from the later Caesarea Philippi, where 
it collects in a wide basin the contributions of 
many affluents. Thence it descends rapidly to 
tlie second halting-place in its career, the Sea 
of Galilee, linked forever with our holiest mem- 
ories. Deepening still as it proceeds, the river 
breaks from the southern end of the lake to en- 
ter on the third stage of its existence, plunging 
in a strangely tortuous course, with windings 
so infinitely multiplied that it increases a dis- 
tance of 60 miles to 200, while confined within 
the narrow trench of its lower terraces, rarely 
more than two miles wide, which form the edge 
of the Ghor, or “Plain of Jordan” of the 
Jews. The upper terraces reach back for sev- 
eral miles to the enclosing hills. At lenyth, as 
the valley deepens, the Jordan becomes, in the 
Dead Sea, a long pool, forty-two miles long, 
and from twelve to sixteen wide, 1,292 fect be- 
low the level of the sea, the deepest depression 
on the earth’s surface. Itis this deep furrow 
which has caused the marvellous variety of 
climate, products, and scenery which are the 
characteristics of the land, and has for many 
centuries separated the history and fortunes of 
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' the country on this side, and of that on the 
other side Jordan. The Jordan is unique 
among rivers in its origin, its lonely course, 
| and its gloomy termination. 


What the Nile is to Egypt this singular . 
| river is to the land of Judea — a “ spark- 
ling serpent writhing in a barren desert, 
with only here and there an oasis of dee 
est green.” Unlike the Nile, however, it 
draws its tribute from countless rills during 
| its course, and yet never yields up its bur- 
| den to the sea. There is no more curious. 

phenomenon in physical geography than 
that chronic balance between the acquisi- 
tions of the Jordan and the evaporation 
from its surface which keeps the Dead Sea 
at so unvarying a level. Such variations 
as are traceable belong at least to distant 
and prehistoric times. It is, however, the 
amazing variety which exists in the super- 
ficial character of the narrow region of. 
Palestine that stamps the country as unique 
in the whole compass of geography, and 
tends to explain the hold it has succeeded 
in maintaining over the minds and feelings 
of the most widely contrasted races of men. 
As Dean Stanley has effectively pointed 
out, it presents on its very face a kind of 
epitome of the natural features of well- 
nigh every country. It thus seems made 
to furnish the “ natural theatre of a history 
and a literature which were destined to 
spread among nations familiar to the most 
varied climates and imagery.” Within a 
space no wider than Wales, nature has here 
se angy the aspects of a tropical, an 
astern, and almost a Northern climate — 
of waving corn and desert sand and rock, 
of pasture and forest; the life of a roving 
Bedouin tribe contrasted with that of an 
agricultural people and of seafaring cities. 
On the sea-coast we find maritime plains of 
surpassing richness, where frost is unknown, 
and where the abundant drainage from the 
hills, with the copious rains and dews from 
heaven, precludes all risk of drought. In 
the hill country, instead of the corn farms 
of the plain, the terraced slopes had, in 
their golden age, their staple growth in the 
vine, the fig-tree, and the olive. Here . it 
was that the great masses of the population. 
gradually formed their home. In the earli- 
est historical period, the days of the patri- 
archs, as Mr. Tristram reminds us, these 
terraces were not yet formed, but the pri- 
meeval forest still covered the hills, afford- 
ing covert to the wild beasts, and modify- 
ing the temperature of the air. During 
the Israelitish period these forests gave way 
by degrees to the artificial culture of the 








terraces. The olive formed the chief de- 
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light and wealth of these teeming gardens, 
but it has since all but dieckininie under 
the desolating breath of war and anarchy that 
has swept the land since the Roman period. 
Under the pressure of maintaining a dense 
pulation, the country has also become 
are of wood. Where now are the forest 
of Hamath and the wood of Ziph? the 
lair of the lion and the covert of the bear, 
even on the naked hills of Benjamin ? 
» Where is Kirjath-Jearim, the “ city of for- 
ests?” As late as the Crusades we hear of 
a pine wood on the hills between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. “ Now it would be no 
difficult task to count the trees in Western 
Palestine.” On Carmel the few patriarchal 
cedars that survive seem doomed to fall 
speedily under the axe of the Turk. Even 
the ancient glories of Lebanon are only 
~_ up by scanty groups. Inthe Lebanon 
valleys the mulberry and the silkworm have 
in modern times replaced the ancient cul- 
ture of the Land of Israel. On the high- 
er grounds, as upon Hermon, the fruits, 
flowers and plants, are of an Alpine char- 
acter ; and the bear still lingers among the 
rocks. In the plain of Gennesaret, and in 
the seething marshes of the Huleh (Me- 
rom), early in the course of the Jordan, we 
find acres of papyrus, which is now wholly 
extinct in Egypt. The palm still waves 


richly along the river's course as in the days 
of Josephus, and the thorny “ nubk” or ju- 
jube (Zizyphus spina-christi), a tropical 
tree, the oleander, and the tamarisk, fringe 


the streamlets and the river banks. As we 
reach the tropical basin of the Dead Sea, 
these products seemed gathered into five 
separate oases — the plains of Shittim and 
of Jericho, the little bay of Engedi, the 
Wady-Zuweirah and the Ghor-es-Safieh, 
the ancient waters of Nimrim. Here in 
mid-winter the temperature ranges from 
60° to 80°, the corn is ripe in March, mel- 
ons ripen in winter, and indigo is largely 
cultivated. The birds, Mr. Tristram re- 
marks, in these favoured regions are large- 
ly tropical, being Indian or Equatorial Af 
rican intype. The Indian collared turtle 
(Turtur risorius) mixes with the common 
turtle-dove throughout the year. Many 
birds altogether unknown elsewhere also 
haunt the Dead Sea; among them a night- 
jar, a peculiar sparrow, and a grakle, while 
a beautiful little sun-bird, or Nectarinia, of- 
ten mistaken for a humming-bird,, flits 
among the shrubs. The buttertlies, too, re- 
semble those of Nubia and Abyssinia rather 
than those of the upper country. Such are 
the vast differences wroug!it in this narrow 
strip of country by easily traceable causes. 
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There is the ever-encircling desert on the 
one side, and on the other the eternal fresh- 
ness of the sea; the hot winds or sirocco, 
the “east wind of Scripture,” and the cold 
breezes from the summits where the Highest 
ave “ snow like wool,” and “ scattereth the 

oar frost like ashes,” and “casteth forth 
his ice like morsels.” Above all is the 
enormous difference in level of the land, 
from the Jordan Valley (sunk 1,300 feet 
below the sea line) to the maritime plain, 
and thence to the highland centre 1,500 
feet above the sea, up to the northern peaks 
12,000 feet high, covered with perpetual 
snow. 

The extreme variety, however, which is 
seen in the superficial features of the conn- 
try does not extend to the geology of the 
Bible lands. Nothing like the varied series 
of formations is to be met with there that 
exists in England. We have, indeed, still 
to wait for that exhaustive survey of the 
whole region which is the main object of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. Bat Mr. 
Tristram’s rapid sketch lays down in ap- 

roximate outlines the map that is to be. 

ne Sinaitic range may be taken as the key 
to the general system of Palestinian geolo- 
gy- Here, whatever conjectures may have 
been based upon Scriptural allusions to 
burning and smoking hills, is nothing in’ 
eommon with volcanic phenomena. The 
whole series is composed of granitic and 
— rocks without a trace of basalt, 
ava, or other voleaniec agencies. Large 
dykes of porphyry and syenite crossing 
these mountains bear witness, however, to 
subsequent igneous eruptions. In the upper 
Jordan Valley, but a few miles south of 
the Sea of Galilee, we come upou the won- 
derful volcanic region of the Lejah or an- 
cient Trachonitis, one immense lava-field 
honeycombed with caves and _ fissures. 
Here there have been volcanoes in action 
at very recent geological periods. Over- 
lying the syenite in the range towards Suez 
we find the wide sandstone range of the 
Tir, from which rises the wall of the great 
limestone plateau, with breaks here and 
there, that covers nearly the whole of 
Syria. This vast formation is cretaceous, 
and abounds in characteristic fossils. On 
the tops of the rounded hills (as on Car- 
mel and the west of the Mount of Olives) 
is still found a stratum of chalk with flints, 
and the remains of a vast eocene tertiary 
deposit which once covered the country till 
swept away by the volumes of water rush- 
ing through the wadys. The rich valleys, 
with the domed hills and downs of the pas- 
toral country, show the results of denuda- 
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tion, and the fertile accumulation of débris. 
In one group the highly crystalline magne- 
ium limestone contains iron pyrites, a 
“land whose stones are iron.” Upon the 
geology of the Dead Sea Mr. Tristram has 
some clear and interesting particulars based 
upon the recent investigations of M. Lar- 
tet. It is satisfactorily shown that this lake 
was in its origin no mere prolongation of 
the Red Sea, but an old inland basin, larger 
far than the present lake, but since the 
tertiary period contracted by evaporation. 
The salt mountains and bitumen springs 
furnish matter for most interesting observa- 
tion in connexion with the origin of this 
singular geological phenomenon. It is evi- 
dent, from the results here attained, that 
the catastrophe which overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah can no more be ascribed to 
ordinary voleanic agency than can the fire 
and darkness of Mount Sinai. It is, after 
all, in the department of animal and vege- 


table life that Mr. Tristrain is more particu- | 
An‘ in these chapters of | 


larly at home. 
his book he will be found to expatiate with 
an amount of painstaking and thoughtful 
observation which gives his work a peculiar 
value, together with a degree of fulness 
which baffles selection. We can only say 


that, if our readers want information touch- 
ing Scriptural birds, beasts, or fishes, or 


would track the studies of Solomon from 
the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even 
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“E An instance of this occurs in the ap- 
ple of Sodom (Solanum sanctum or S. Sodem- 

@um). Or matters within the calling of 
the antiquary, no less than of the naturalist, 

come up for discussion, such as the use of 

cotton amongst the ancients, or the ques- , 
tion whether sésh, “fine linen,” may be 

taken toinclude silk. On points like these, 

and others innumerable which come up in 

the course of Bible reading, Mr. Tristram’s 

book will be found a sensible and useful 

compendium of reference. Slight in point 

of bulk and price as it is, it will often be 

the means of saving the trouble of recourse 

to more cumbrous and higher-priced trea- 

tises. 


From The Saturday Review, 
BABY-ADOPTION. 


THE distribution of children—as of 
other good things in this world — has long 
been a puzzle to thoughtful minds. The 
' Psalmist who counted them amongst the 
| greatest earthly blessings was perplexed at 
seeing that the ungodly had children at 
their desire. Our modern point of view 
|is-different, but a walk through a back 
| street in London always causes a somewhat 
similar astonishment. Children seem to 
abound in any neighbourhood in inverse 
‘ratid to the means of supporting them. 








unto the hyssop that springeth out of the | What statistics migfit say we know not; 
wall, we know no one who will supply such | but to a cursory observer it seems that the 
facts in a popular form with greater clear-| poorer the districts, the larger the families. 
ness, precision, and truthfulness. If any | In the thoroughly miserable regions, where 
still feel harassed with doubts about the fa-| the streets answer the purpose of nursery, 
mous hare started by Bishop Colenso, they | they swarm with small girls carrying still 
will find the mystery of its chewing the smaller girls in their arms, and with dirty 
cud disposed of simply, and probably to little boys of precocious impudence. In- 
their satisfaction. Some may be perplexed | deed some economists have tried to make 
by controversies touching the growth of the | out that there is some necessary connexion 
mustard tree. Others may be lost in the | between the extreme poverty and the pro- 


difficulties attending the identification of | 


the Rose of Sharon. Some may hear for 
the first time that this is held on authority 
to be no rose at all, but possibly some bul- 
bous plant, the sweet-scented narcissus ( Nar- 
cissus tazetta), the crocus, the mallow, the 
hollyhock (Althea acaulis, A. rosea, or A. 
cretica), or er the oleander or the 
rhododendron, the Tree Rose of the Greeks. 
The rose of Jericho (Anastatica hierochun- 
tina) seems to be nothing but a small lig- 


lific powers of a population, and that the. 
maxim of “the more the merrier” is car- 
ried out most completely where it seems 
least rae green Of some of the infer- 
ences which have been hence deduced, we 
need not speak. Swift’s grim facetiousness 
as to the children in Ireland is rather over- 
charged, even as a satire, for the squeamish 
tastes of the present day. His humour is 
tuo highly flavoured when he dilates upon 
the fact that “a young healthy child well 





neous coniferous plant, like a withered | nursed is, ata year old, a most delicious, 
twig, which grows in the sand in the hot, nourishing, and healthy food, whether 
barren plains round the Dead Sea. A mis- | stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled;” when 
application of names has been the source of he proves that “the carcass of a good fat 
much popular error here. In other cases | child will make four dishes of excellent 
mythical or legendary lore has to be cleared | nutritive meat,” and dwells upon the ad- 
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vantages of converting the skins into 
“ gloves for ladies and summer boots for 
fine gentlemen.” The irony is a trifle too 
strong for our stomachs, and yet, if he had 
lived at the present day, he might have dis- 
covered some hints for enlarging his amia- 
ble satire. We, indeed, have found out 
various methods for concealing unpleasant 
ideas under a more taking phraseology. 
In the American war, we smiled at the new 
and ingenious periphrases which were dis- 
covered for the old-fashioned term of run- 
ning away. There was a whole vocabu- 
lary of pleasant phrases, such as falling 
back upon supports, drawing the enemy on, 
and executing strategic movements. We 
have now discovered an equally ingenious 
mode of describing methods for diminish- 
ing the superfluous population. Nothing 
can have a pleasanter sound than the adop- 
tion of children. It is a term for which 
Mr. Squeers might have been thankful 
when he was endeavouring to draw an in- 
creased supply of Smikes to Dotheboys 
Hall. It calls up visions of benevolent old 
bachelors, or perhaps childless couples, 
seeking a new outlet for the abundance of 
their benevolent emotions. Social philoso- 
phers have lately recommended that there 
should be increased legal facilities for so 
admirable a custom. Marriage, too, we 
are told, is daily becoming more difficult in 
the higher ranks. A disconsolate bachelor 
has published in the last number of Fraser’s 
Magazine a lamentation over the expenses 
which have hindered him from deserting his 
order. He sets down the mere initial ex- 
penses of the ceremony at 500/., and pa- 
thetically declares that, although in his pres- 
ent condition he can enjoy every comfort 
of life for 1,000/. a year, he would be a 
mere pauper if he ventured to marry on 
such a paltry income. From another quar- 
ter we have terrible statistics as to the 
hundreds of thousands of spinsters who 
would marry if they could, and are re- 
strained, as it is argued, chiefly from a 
dread of the growing luxury of the age. 
In what way this evil may be remedied is a 
question upon which we need not enter; 
but it is plain that it is not likely to disap- 
ar rapidly, if indeed it does not increase. 

e may assume then that, in the upper 
classes who necessarily look forwards to 
growing old in the single state, a large 
number of these persons are of an affec- 
tionate disposition, and would be‘ glad to 
a children growing up around them, 

though they might possibly not enjoy so 
siech ‘the we Bono of a baby below the 
agreeable age. What could be more nat- 
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ural or praiseworthy than that they should 
adopt some of the vast rising generation 
which is growing up in complete neglect as 
a heavy burden upon its legal supporters ? 
They might pick and choose their children 
for themselves, and so avoid many of the 
annoyances to which actual parents are 
exposed; and they need not anticipate any 
great difficulties trom the classes amongst 
whom, to all appearance, children must 
rather a drug in the market. The increas- 
ing frequency of advertisements proposing 
to adopt children might be considered by 
an innocent-minded person as an indication 
that these views are becoming prevalent. 
It might be inferred that there is a growing 
desire amongst the rich, who are yet not 
rich enough to marry, that at least they 
may enjoy some of the pleasures of parent- 
age; and poor people might hope that a 
healthy demand was springing up for at 
least one article of which they have on 
hand a superabundant supply. 

Unluckily, there is the suspicious circum- 
stance that the benevolent persons who are 
ready to adopt children are anxious to have 
a premium with the infants; and we begin 
to discover that adoption is, as we have 
said, an ingenious euphemism for a very 
ugly practice. The mere mention in joke 
of eating children and making their skins 
into boots jars upon our delicate nerves ; 
and indeed the proposal involves a certain 
publicity about the proceeding which is 
evidently wrong. A necessary part of 
Swift’s plan was the erection of public 
shambles in the City of Dublin, which 
would shock the minds of a sensitive public. 
Open cannibalism is plainly un-Christian. 
Still the unfortunate victims of Mrs. Winsor 
would not have been much worse off if 
that lady had been able to turn their re- 
mains to account—a performance from 
which, to all appearance, she would have 
been deterred by no weak sentimentality. 
The terms of the transaction might have 
been altered if the commodity offered for 
sale had been merchandable ; but, so far as 
the children were concerned, it could not 
be worse, and scarcely in any case more 
diabolically cold-blooded. The adoption 


traffic appeals to people who have stronger 
remains of sensibility, who at least like to 
have their proceedings made to look as de- 
cent as possible, and who are sophisticated 
enough to prefer conveying to stealing. 
In its essential features, however, it seems 
to be only a degree higher in the scale of 


morality. The children are not to be 
rudely and inartistically slaughtered, but 
to be quietly eased out of existence. Of 
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course, in the particular case which has 
lately come to light, the transaction may 
have been perfectly straightforward and 
honourable so far as the adoptive parents 
were concerned. Very likely they did the 
best: that ‘they could for the child, and its 
death was a strange and unavoidable ac- 
cident. But this is precisely the awkward 
part of the system. The whole transac- 
tion may, in some cases, be of a really 
praiseworthy description. The persons 
who take charge of the child may be acting 
from benevolent motives, and may even be 
saving it from a worse fate, instead of 
doing it an injury. If the one thing de- 
sired by the mother is that the child should 
disappear entirely and irrevocably, she may 
flatter herself, and sometimes with truth, 
that she is doing the best tor it under the 
circumstances. It is the ambiguous nature 
of the transaction which makes a criminal 
purpose so difficult to detect. We can only 
guess what is the implied contract. When 
a person commits a crime in a brutal 
straightforward fashion, we can at least 
be certain of punishing him. If a candi- 
date gives a voter five sovereigns for his 
vote, the bribery is unmistakeable. If he 
spends large sums in charity aiter his 
election, it is possible that he may be doing 
a noble and becoming action. Adoption is 


to the simple traffic in which Mrs. Winsor | 
was an adept what the finer forms of cor- 
ruption are to the gross and inartistie dis- 
tribution of hard cash. The difficulty of 
discovering either crime depends upon the 


same principle. The briber and the re- 
ceiver of bribes are equally interested in 
concealing the crime in which they are 
the only participators. The natural and 
the adoptive parents have the same motive 
for concealing the true nature of their 
transaction, the unlucky child whose inter- 
ests are at stake being unable to make any 
effectual remonstrance. Everything that 
we can detect may have the most unim- 
peachable appearance, and it is one by 
which the most infamous persons may cover 
themselves as conveniently as the virtuous. 
The late case proves that there are mothers 
who are quite ready to pay ten pounds, and 
a handsome suit of clothes, to get a baby 
off their hands, and who have the strongest 
motives for asking no questions afterwards. 
The fact is quite enough to attract any one 
who happens to be unscrupulous enough 
to make a clear profit of a few pounds at 
the price of easing a child’s path out of 
this world; and we have sufficient — 
for supposing that people whose morality 
stander st the special height thus defined 





are by no means rare in this or in any other 
metropolis. 

It is a good deal easier to denounce such 
a system than to say how it can be effectu- 
ally regulated. Its growth illustrates a 
principle with which we have good reason 
to be familiar. We grow mealy-mouthed a 

at deal faster than we become virtuous. 

e discover new and ingenious modes of 
dressing up old sins to make a very fair 
imitation of virtue with surprising facility. 
In the old ballad, a gentleman who wishes 
to get rid of an inconvenient baby knows 
no better way of doing it than putting it 
on a fire in the presence of a nurse, and 
raking the coals over it. If any one was 
to be guilty of such a proceeding at the 
present time, his folly would be quite as 
conspicuous as his wickedness. He would be 
like a murderer who should knock out his 
victim’s brains with a club instead of ad- 
ministering some of the poisons which we 
owe to the progress of science; or rather, 
like a commonplace rogue who picks 
pockets instead of getting up a bubble 
company. -Every increase of civilization 
increases the facilities for one side as well 
as for the other; the virtuous can only 
just keep ahead of the rogues. The simple 
fact of the increased crowding of great 
masses of population gives an admirable 
chance for the vicious classes who thrive 
below the surface of society and flow 
together in great cities. The mother may 
disappear for a time. in the crowd without 
her next neighbours asking any questions, 
and the dropping out of view of a few 
babies more or less is not likely to excite 
any particular interest in London. Even 
in a country place Mrs. Winsor carried on 
her trade for some time without detection ; 
but a Mrs. Winsor who took advantage of 
the wider opportunities for concealment 
and escape in London might have kept w 
a larger business connection, and rouse 
much less attention — especially if she had 
been sufficiently educated to adopt the 
proper phraseology. She might, indeed, 
have suifered from the counterbalancing 
difficulty which professional people gene- 
rally find in the metropolis — that, namely, 
of attracting due notice in the crowd. 
This, however, which is a serious hindrance 
to young medical men and others, appears 
to have been completely surmounted in 
businesses which have no scruple about ad- 
vertising. Every means is provided by the 
public spirit of some newspaper proprietors 
for giving the widest notoriety to the class 
who eke out their living by taking care of 
infants, and receiving expectant mothers in 
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want. of concealment. No one whose! 
talents lie in that direction need be afraid 
of his or ber talents remaining in obscurity. 
It would certainly be a discouragement to 
the trade if this means of bringing it home 
to the bosom of every family could be 
checked ; and it is perhaps not too much to 
hope that those who now encourage it will 
see that, on the whole, they are taking 
rather a dirty way of making a few shil- 
lings. Perhaps they were deceived by the | 
delicate language employed ; if so, we may 

venture to hope that their eyes will be 

opened by recent disclosures, and that they 

will not denounce a practice in one column, 

whilst they give it every facility in another. 

A more systematic investigation into the | 
circumstances under which so many infants 

cease to trouble the persons who are bur- 

dened with their care might perhaps oc- 

casionally exert a more direct and power- 

ful influence ; but so long as there are so 

many persons with a strong interest in car- 

rying on this detestable trade, and every 

means of making their reciprocal wants 

known to each other, it must be difficult to 

supply any effectual check. At present 

people who have a child to dispose of seem 

to have ample opportunity of finding per- 

sons ready to accept the charge; and when 

the transfer has been effected, there is very | 
little chance of detecting the final results 
of the transaction. 





From The Saturday Review. 
LONG VOYAGES. 





THERE is a steady and rapid increase in the 
number of English men and woman who | 
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period of time a distinct and systematic scheme 


of life; and a very astonishing and wonder- 
ful scheme it is, as more and more people 
are constantly finding out. India now 


draws hundreds of persons every year who 
half, or even a quarter, of a century ago 
would as soon have dreamt of perpe- 
trating a forgery or jumping off the house- 
top as of taking a journey of afew thousand 
miles. A lady with a couple of babies is 
despatched by the Peninsular and Oriental 
frora Southampton almost as coolly as if one 
were seeing her off from Euston Square to 
Edinburgh or Birmingham. Or she will go 
to Australia in a sailing vessel, and pass 
some three or four months at a stretch upon 
the high seas. The voyage to America is 
looked upon as a mere bit of child’s play, 
and American, if not English, ladies do ha- 
bitually speak of the Atlantic Ocean in an 
openly contemptuous manner, as a simple 
ferry. The quantity of time, therefore, 
assed vpon the waters by reasonable Eng- 
ish men and women, must be looked upon 
as something enormous, and which is certain 
to become every year more enormous still. 
This is a very serious point, if we reflect upon 
the shortness of life, and upon the character 
and significance of life on the sea. For to 
the majority of rational beings a voyage is, 
on the whole, merely so much deducted 
from the length and usefulness of our days. 
The barrenness of the waters is not more 
plain than the sterility of existence upon 
them. Your whole mental energies stag- 
nate and slumber. Morally and intellectu- 
ally there is an extraordinary and fatal sus- 
pension of all the usual activity. The 
various incentives which on land are so 
powerful lose all their fires and dwindle 
down to grey ashes. One is seized by a 
general conviction that nothing is worth 
while. Moral heroism loses all its flavour ; 





once or twice in the course of their lives | the hero seems no bigger than other people, 
have had to make sea voyages. It will be | and other people seem but a sorry set of 
understood that by this we mean something | creatures. Poetic philosophers are very 
more than the passage from Folkestone to | fond of comparing the lives of men to dreams, 
Boulogne, from Harwich to Antwerp, or | in which we only suppose that we see things, 
from Kingston to Holyhead. These short| when in truth the objects do not exist. 
dealings with the great waters, multiplied as | After three or four days at sea we are en- 
they have been by the tational mania for | abled to understand the significance of this 
swarming over ‘the face of the earth, have! conception in a very much more perfect 
no doubt added a vast contribution to the |} manner than is possible under ordinary 
sum of human misery and waste. But they | conditions. As a man lies in his berth, lis- 
are so very different in degree from the lon- | tening to the creaking of the ship, the 
ger voyages as to develop characteristics | melancholy regularity of the engine, the 
that amount to a difference of kind. A | wash of the sea outside, the whistle of the 
long voyage is no more like a short one than | boatswain and the hoarse chantings of the 
an oak is like an acorn. The short voyage sailors, as they pull at ropes and canvas, he 
is not much more than a passing accident. | is mournfully pervaded by a general sense 
Tue other really involves for a considerable , of the purely phantasmatic nature of the 
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whole objective world. All that passes 
before him is no more than as the shadow of 
smoke. ‘This is the invariable and intelli- 
gible result of a sudden, violent, and entire 
change in all the surrounding. conditions of 
a man’s life. We only recognise the sub- 
stantial reality of what is familiar and usual. 
Allthe time we spend amid utterly strange and 
abnormal scenes appears, as soon as we have 
resumed the even tenor of our way, to have 
been passed in a dream. Hence the unsub- 
stantiality of sea-life to people accustomed 
to the manners and customs of dry land. 
A man is accustomed to walk ten miles 
straight away from his house through fields 
and woods, and twelve miles back again 
by fetching a compass of some sort. On 
board ship he has a range of about a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred feet, and in- 
stead of the thousand subtle fragrances of 
woods and fields and hedges he has nothing 
but the nauseous smell of the kitchen, the 
oily hot smell of the engine, and the rank 
smell of the sea. A sense accustomed to 
“the rose-hung lanes of woody Kent” is 
overturned by the fumes of fat pork boiling 
for the dinner of the crew. The eye that 
ordinarily brings delight from the manifold 
beauties of colour and form of a pretty 
country is wearied by the blackish or blueish 
ugliness of the everlasting waters. It is 
undeniable that the sea loses nine-tenths of 
its poetry and impressiveness while you are 
living on it. You think of the noble things 
that poets have written about it, of its gigan- 
tic irrepressible impulses, its tidal forces, its 
vast unchangeableness. But on board ship 
the fine things are uncommonly savourless 
and flat. That time writes no wrinkle on 
its azure brow, is an exquisitely graceful re- 
flection as one sits on a grassy beach on a 
day in spring, but its significance and solace 
fade away into the most dismal distance in 
a gale of wind. Its azure brow is a very 
unknown quantity as you cling to the sides 
of the berth and are violently “ concussed,” 
and hear boxes and bags and brushes dash- 
ing about the cabin. Victor Hugo is the 
only great poet who has thoroughly under- 
stood the vile, insensate, and absolutel 
brutal ferocity of the sea. The monster is 
so thoroughly irrational, so incurably deaf 
and blind, so unconditionally without pur- 
2 or aim. The sensations of most men 
in their first rough blow are probably those 
of pure fear. But by the second and third 
blow fear retreats an inch or two to make 
way for a fragment of contempt. One 
begins to think a little meanly of the ocean, 
which, in spite of all its fury and its hun- 
dreds of miles of tumbling waters, and with 
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the winds for its auxiliaries, still is thorough- 
ly mastered by a clever toy of wood and 
iron. . You feel that your raging foe has a 
— deal of the mere bully in him, after 
all. 

To be surrounded by the waves, instead 
of by the dulness of a decorous street or 
by the tranquillity of field and garden, is 
not a more extraordinary change than that 
which takes place in all other respects. 
To begin with, one is for some days at least 
incapable of the processes of thought. We 
live simply and purely by our sensations, 
and they are of the least refreshing that can 
be imagined. Consecutive thinking is out of 
the question. It is true, indeed, that to the 
majority the loss of this power is no loss at 
all, but merely the intensifying of their 
usual mental condition. To those, however, 
who have gained some familiarity and use 
in it, the sudden deprivation of the faculties 
of reflection, meditation and reasoning is a 
very considerable and surprising loss. If 
they had energy enough they would be 
sensible of a strong displeasure at being re- 
duced to this bald and blank condition. But 
energy is the one thing wanting, so they 
subside into a patient, helpless consciousness 
that active intellectual effort is for the time, 
and apparently for all future time also, a 
thing with which they have but little part or 
lot. A little mild reading is the only intel- 
lectual process left to them. The passive 
reception of an infantine literary diet re- 
mains possible, but there must be no stron 
meat in any shape. It must be confesse 
that the persons who select the books for 
the libraries of some of our great steamboats 
evince a singularly nice appreciation of this, 
though possibly they are a little. excessive 
in their zeal to meet the reduced capacity 
of their passengers. A man, just recovering 
from sea-sickness, walks feebly up+to the 
bookcase in search of something which may 
furnish a light distraction to his mind, and 
he finds a big volume on the progress of 
missionary work in the island of Ceylon; 
an enormous history of the United States of 
America ; the lives of some Baptist or Wes- 
leyan clergymen; and a thoroughly dirty 
copy of Tennyson. Thoush a person of 
unsuspected orthodoxy on land, yet at sea 
he cannot disguise from himself that the con- 
tinuance of paganism in Ceylon, and the 
slaughter of an occasional missionary there, 
are things of which he can endure the 
thought with a good deal of resignation. 
Again, deeply interested as he may be in 
America, yet somehow her history is not 
precisely a theme for which he feels any 
great attraction atthe moment. Mr. ‘Tenny- 
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son, too, may be his favourite poet in his gar- 
den at home, but a big ship with an ever-pres- 
ent smell of soup, and an unceasing rolling 
and pitching, is not, he feels, the right place 
for Mariana and CEnone and Lady Vere de 
Vere. Even if it were otherwise, the ‘par- 
ticular copy is so certain to be adorned with 
the pencil comments of previous readers as 
to furnish too many interruptions to placid 
enjoyment. It is highly vexatious, when 
you are feebly kindling over Locksley Hall, 
to find rude uncritical annotations scrawled 
on all available margins, while a vigorous 
caricature of the captain of the ship is 
an unpleasing diversion to the reader of 
Ulysses. The fervent 1 snag mg of the 
pious missionaries of Ceylon are preferable 
to the frank exclamations of impetuous and 
incompetent commentators upon one’s fa- 
vourite authors. On the whole, a sage 
person will prefer to resign himself to the 
troubled stream of his sensations, rather 
than seek a literary relief which is so doubt- 
fully satisfactory. This resignation may in 
time become strong enough to develop the 
highest pleasure that a voyage admits of — 
the pleasure of monotony. This is undoubt- 
edly an acquired taste, but when one’s taste 
is adequately trained and strengthened, the 
burden of life sits ever so much more lightly 
and easily. Expecting nothing beyond the 
limited range of the daily routine, a man 
who can endure monotony is never disap- 
pointed. For organization on board of a 
good ship, if nothing else, has at least the 
merit of being regular, and of securing such 
results as it professes to secure. Meals are 
punctual. The viands are always preter 
much the same each day, and on each day 
they all have pretty much the same flavour. 
The soup and the entrées and the joint 
are all perfectly alike, especially the soup. 
Then the effect of sitting every day next to 
the same persons is singularly monotonous, 
as anybody knows who has ever tried the 
experiment. To live for weeks in the 
society of a few persons to the very lowest 
bottom of whose minds you have reached 
at the end of the first two days, and those 
persons not endeared to you by ties of affec- 
tion or relationship, is one of the most dead- 
ening processes conceivable. But then, 
while you are at sea, to be deadened is the 
best thing that can befal you. Where all 
sensation is more or less unpleasant, any 
stimulus that excites it must be an evil, and 
any moral narcotic that lulls it must be a 

d. The apathy which conquers the soul 
in these circumstances is one of the uncov- 
enanted mercies of the gods. To have a 
fretful man, or still worse a fretful woman, 
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sitting next to:one for many days is ‘a ‘ca- 
lamity to which nothing that ever happens 
on land is at all comparable. There are 
— of this sort who will not take their 
ate with composure, who daily revile er: | 
dish that is set before them with — revil- 
ings, grumbling because the cooking is not 
hg as at + hebante London pb be- 
cause the ale is cloudy, as if a ship could 
move without rocking; because the salad is 
not fresh, as if the sea grew lettuces and 
endive. Monotony may have its evils, but 
they are trifling compared with the evils of 
a peevish unreason, at least for a resigned 
bystander. It is possible that the grumbler 
himself finds a certain relief in his grum- 
blings, but he secures it at the expense of 
his fellows. One of the most curious things, 
by the way, about long voyages is the readi- 
ness with which deadly antipathies spring 
up in one’s bosom. Nobody who has.ever 
been ten days at sea has failed to conceive 
a hearty dislike for one or two of his fellow- 
passengers. Its grounds are unimportant 
and inexplicable. We hate one man be- 
cause he has a sour look upon his face, and 
another because he is so implacably hearty 
and hilarious. No possible line of conduct 
protects anybody against a deadly animosity 
of this kind. Accidentally we make up our 
minds that some one whom we meet daily 
in the bear-like promenades on deck is a 
snob, or a puppy, or a dolt. Everything 
that he does or does not confirms this origi- 
nal conviction. We fully believe him capa- 
ble of any atrocity or folly — until at last 
the pilot comes on board to take the ship 
into the harbour, and then in an instant 
the sea-scales fall from our eyes, and we are 


ready to believe all good things of all men. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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(The Doubter lays aside his book.) 


“ ANSWERED a score of times.” Oh, looked-for 
teacher, : 

Is this all you will teach me? I in the dark 

Reaching my hand for you to help me forth 

To the happy sunshine where you stand, ‘‘ Oh 
shame, 

To be in the dark there prisoned ! ” answer you ; 

“There are ledges somewhere there by which 
strong feet ‘ 

Might scale to daylight. I would lift you out 

With just a touch, but that your need’s so slight. 

There are ledges somewhere.” And I grope 
and strain, 

Think I’ve found footing, and slip baffled back, 

Slip, maybe, deeper downwards. “Oh, my guide 














I find no ledges. Help me. Say at least 
‘Where they are placed, that I may Rnow to seek.” 
But you, in anger, “‘ Nay, wild wilful soul, 
Thou wi/t rot in the dark, God’s sunshine here 
At thy prison’s very lip. Blame not the guide: 
Have I not told thee there is footing for thee ? ” 
And so you leave me, and with even tread 
Guide men along the highway ... where, I think, 
They need you less. 
Say ’twas my wanton haste 
‘Or my drowsed languor, my too earthward eyes 
Watching for hedge flowers, or my too rapt gaze 
At the mock sunshine of a sky-born cloud, 
That led me, blinding, here : say the black walls 
Grew round me while I slept, or that I built 
With ignorant hands a temple for my soul 
To pray in to herself, and that, for want 
Of a window heavenwards, a loathsome night 
Of mildew and decay festered upon it, 
Till the rotted pillars fell and tombed me in : 
Let it so be my fault, whichever way, 
Must I be left to die? A murderer 
Is helped by holy hands to the byway road 
That ae at God through shame; a thief jis 
elped ; 
A harlot ; a sleek cozener that prays, 
Swindles his customers and gives God thanks, 
And so to bed with prayers. Let them repent, 
Nay let them not repent, you'll say,“ These souls 
May yet be saved, and make a joy in heaven.” 
You are thankful you have found them, you 
whose charge 
Ts healing sin: but I. hundreds as I, 
Whose sorrow ’tis only to long to know, 
And know too plainly that we know not yet, 
We are beyond your mercies. You pass by 
And note the moral of our fate : ’twiil point 
A Sunday’s sermon . . . for we have our use, 
Boggarts to placid Christians in their pews — 
* Question not, prove not, lest you grow like 
these.” 
And then you tell them how we daze ourselves 
On problems now so many times resolved 
That you'll not re-resolve them, how we crave 
New proofs, as once an evil race desired 
New signs and could not sce, for stubbornness, 
Signs given already. 
Proofs enough, you say, 
Quote precedent, “‘ Hear Moses and the proph- 
ets.” . 
I know the answer given across the gulf, 
But I know too what Christ did. There were 
proofs, 
Enough for John and Peter, yet He taught 
New proofs and meanings to those doubting two 
Who sorrowing walked forth to Emmaus 
And came back joyful. 
“They,” you’d answer me, 
If you owned my instance, “‘ sorrowed in their 
doubt, 
And did not wholly doubt, and loved.” 
Oh, men 
That read the age’s heart in library books 
Writ by our fathers, this is how you know it. 
Do we say, “ The old faith is obsolete ; 
The world wags all the better, let us laugh.” 
* We of today ? Why will you not divine 
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The fathomless sorrow of doubt? Why not 
divine 
The yearning to beJost from it in love ? 
And who doubts wholly? ‘That were not to 
doubt. 
Doubt’s to be ignorant, not to deny : 
Doubt’s to be wistful after perfect faith. 
You will not think that. You come not to us 
To ask of us who know doubt what doubt is, 
But one by one you pass the echoes on, 
Each of his own pulpit, each of all the pulpits, 
And in the swelling sound can never catch 
The — voice of doubt that wails in the 
cold : 
You make sham thunder for it, outpeal that 
With your own better thunders. 
You wise man 
And worthy, utter honest in your will, 
I love you and I trust you; so I thought 
“ Here’s one whose love keeps measure to belief 
With onward vigorous feet, one quick of sight 
To catch the clue in scholar’s puzzle-knots, 
Deft to unweave the coil to one straight thread, 
One strong to grapple vague Protean faith 
And keep her to his heart in one fixed shape 
And living : he comes forward in his strength 
As to a battlefield to answer challenge, ° 
As in a storm to buffet with the waves 
For shipwrecked men clutching the frothy crests 
And sinking : he is stalwart on my side — 
Mine, who, untrained and weaponless, have 


warred 
At the powers of unbelief, and am borne down ; 
Mine, who am struggling in the sea for breath.” 
I looked to you as the sick man in his pain 
Looks to the doctor whose sharp medicines 
Have the taste of health behind them, looked to 


ou 
For Well, for a boon different from this. 
My doctor tells me, “ Why, quite long ago 
They knew your fever (or one very like) : 
And they knew remedies, you’ll find them named 
In many ancient writers ; let those serve.” 
And “ Thick on the commons, by the daily 





roads, 
The herbs are growing that give instant strength 
To palsied limbs like yours, clear such filmed 


sight 
You oun but eyes to spy them, hands to uproot, 
That’s all. ” 
All, truly. 


Strong accustomed eyes, 
Strong tutored hands, see for me, reach for me! 
But there’s a cry like mine rings through the 


wor 
And no help comes. And with slow severing rasp 
At our very heart-roots the toothed question 


rates, 
“Do } om who know most not know any- 
thing ?” 
Oh, teachers, will you teach us? Growing, 
growing, 
Like the great river made of little brooks, 
Our once unrest swells to a smooth despair : 
Stop us those little brooks ; you say you can. 
Oh, teachers, teach,us, you who have been 
taught ; 
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Learn for us, you who have learned how to 
learn. 

We, jostling, jostled, through the market 
world 

Where our work lies, lack breathing space, 
lack calm, . 

Lack skill, lack tools, lack heart, lack every- 
thing 

For your work of the studies. 
minds 

We bring to it as when the ploughman tries 

His hard unpliant fingers at the pen ; 

So toil and smudge, then put the blurred 
scrawl by, 

Unfinished, till next hqliday comes round. 

Thus maybe I shall die and the blurred scrawl 

Be still unfinished where I try to write 

Some clear belief, enough to get by heart. 


Such roughed 


Die still in the dark ! 
dark ! 
There’s a sort of creeping horror thinking that. 
*Tis hard too, for I yearned for light, grew 
dazed, 
Not by my sight’s unuse and choice of gloom, 
But by too bold a gazing at the sun, 
Thinking to apprehend his perfect light 
Not darkly through a glass. 
Too bold, too bold. 
Would I had been appeased with the earth’s 
wont 
Of helpful daily sunbeams bringing down 
Only so much Heaven’s light as may be 
re — 
Heaven’s light enough for many a better man 
‘Lo see his God by. Well, but it is done: 
Never in any day shall I now be 
As if I had not gazed and seen strange lights 
Swim amid darknes-es against the sky. 
Never ; and, when I dream as if I saw, 
*Tis dreaming of the sun, and, when I yearn 
In agony to see, still do I yearn, 
Not for the sight I had in happier days, 
But for the eagle’s strong gaze at the sun. 


Die having lived in the 


Ah, well! that’s after death, if all be true. 
Nay, but for me, never, if all be true. 
I love not God, because I know Him not, 
I do but long to love Him — long and long 
With an ineffable great pain of void ; — 
l cannot say I love Him: that not said, 
They of the creeds all tell me I am barred 
From the very hope of knowing. 

Maybe so ; 


. 
For daily I know less. ’Tis the old tale 
Of men lost in the mouldy vaults of mines 
Or dank crypt cemeteries —lamp puffed out, 
Guides, comrades, out of hearing, on and on 
Groping and pushing he makes farther way 
From his goal of open daylight. Best te 


wait 
Till some one come to seek him. But the 

strain 
Of such a jpatience ! — and “if no one comes ! ” 
He cannot wait. 

If one could hear a voice, 
“ Not yet, not yet: myself have still to find 
! 


{ 
1 
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| What way to guide you forth, but I seek well, 
| I have the lamp you lack, I have a chart : 


Not yet; but hope.” So might one strongly 
| bear 
h the long night, attend with harkening 


| Throug 
| breath 
| For the next word, stir not but as it bade. 
| Who will so cry to us 4 
1 Or is it true 
You could come to us, guide us, but you will 
not ? 
You say it, and not we, teachers of faith ; 
| Must we believe you? Shall we not ,more 
think 
| Our doubt is consciousness of ignorance, 
| Your faith unconsciousness of ignorance ; 
So you know less than we ? 
My author here, 
Honest at heart, but has your mind a warp— 
The zealot’s warp, who takes believed for 
proved ; 
The disciple’s warp, who takes all heard for 
proved ; 
The teacher’s warp, who takes all taught for 


proved, 
And cannot think “I know not?” Do you 


move 
One stumbling-block that bars out souls from 
Heaven ? 
Your back to it, you say, “‘I see no stone. 
’Tis a fool’s dream, an enemy’s false tale 
To hinder passengers.” And I who lean 
Broken against the stone # 
Well, learned man, 
I thank you for your book. ”Tis eloquent, 
’Tis subtle, resolute; I like the roar 
Of the big battling phrases, like those frets 
Of hissing irony — a book to read. 
It helps one too — a sort of evidence — 
To sce so strong a mind so strongly clasped 
To creeds whose truth one hopes. What 
would I more ? 
Tis a dark world, and no man lights another : 
’Tis a dark world, and no man sees so plain 
As he believes he sees . . . excepting those 
Who are mere blind and know it. 
Here’s a man 
Thinks his eyes’ stretch can plainly scan out 


od, 
And cannot og 4 scan his neighbour’s face — 
He’ll make you a hobgoblin, hoofs and horns, 
Of a poor cripple shivering at his door 
Begging a bit of food. 
We get no food ; 
Stones, stones: but then he but half sees, he 
trows 
’Tis honest bread he gives us. 
A blind world. 
Light ! light! oh God, whose other nume is 
, Light, 
I —_—_— 


Ay, ay, always if, Thought’s cursed with 


as. 
Well, where’s my book? — No “ifs” in that, 
I think. 
A readable shrewd book ; ’twill win the critics. 
‘ Aveusta WEBSTER. 











